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ARTICLES 
From Stalin to Trotsky 


H. AcHMINOW 


Issue No. 9 of Kommunist this year published several of Lenin’s papers which 
had previously been withheld from the Soviet population. Among these docu- 
ments is Lenin’s “Testament,” which is widely known in the West." 

According to information published by the American State Department the 
delegates to the Twentieth Party Congress in Moscow were given, on February 
24, 1956 (that is, immediately before Khrushchev’s “secret” speech) 22 docu- 
ments.? These documents were recently published in full by the State Department 
and became known in the West approximately at the same time some of them were 
published in the Soviet Union. The fact that only eleven of these documents were 
published for the Soviet general public has a certain political significance. 

Their publication in the USSR maybe considered to mark the climax of the 
“de-Stalinization” campaign. In his “Testament” (which although widely 
known by this name is actually a letter to the Thirteenth Party Congress) Lenin 
scathingly characterizes his future successor, Stalin. The collective leaders could 
not have pursued their attacks against Stalin farther without threatening the 
roots of the Party dictatorship, state ownership of the means of production and 
the kolkhoz system. 

At first sight this new move might appear to be a further step toward the 
liberalization of the Soviet regime, since there had never previously been such 
harsh attacks against Stalin in the press. However, closer consideration of this 
step and its origins would reveal the opposite, that is, an attempt by radical 
elements (in sacrificing Stalin) to put an end to the liberal tendencies and reestab- 
lish the Party dictatorship in approximately the form it had in Stalin’s time. 





1 The Times, London, October 18, 1926. 
2 Each supplement is counted as a separate document. 








In order to understand the recent events more clearly it must first of all be 
realized that the struggle within the Party, which has been carried on throughout 
the Party’s history, began to be waged almost openly after Stalin’s death. The 
struggle is manifested in attempts to carry out some specific measure, to strengthen 
the position of some political figure or other, and in the struggle for recognition 
of some political or economic formula, which always masks an aspect of the 
Party’s official policy. In the course of this conflict the influence both of the 
radical and of the moderate wings within the Party leadership (the Presidium 
and the Central Committee) is noticeable. 


The present author considers that the political lines of both these wings can 
be established with a fair degree of accuracy. The program of the radicals is to 
achieve the unconditional recognition of the leading role of the Party, and, if 
possible, the reestablishment of a one-man dictatorship. In addition it stands for 
the recognition of the primacy of politics over economics, the preservation of 
the “purity” of the Marxist-Leninist doctrine, the nationalization of the kolkhozes 
through increasing the role played by the MTS and sovkhozes, and a reduction 
in the sphere of operations of the free kolkhoz market. Ultimately they stand for 
the transition to Communism, understood as the transition from monetary trade 
to barter and the rejection of the law of value, a rejection which Stalin demanded 
in his last work, The Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR.8 


The moderate elements on the other hand demand an increase in the effective 
rights of government and economic organs compared with those of the Party 
organs. They stand for collective leadership, recognition of the primacy of 
economics over politics, the revision of specific dogmas (through their “creative 
development”’), the retention and extension of existing forms of trade, an increase 
in the rights of specialists in all branches of the economy and, if not the rejection 
of the building of Communist society, then at least its postponement for an 
indefinite period. 


The principal social forces which support these two wings may also be 
identified with reasonable accuracy. In general it may be said that the supporters 
of the radical wing are the apparatchiks, ot professional Party workers. Those in 
favor of the moderate approach are on the whole the managerial class, the men 
who run industry and agriculture. However, it must be remembered that there 
are influential groups within the Soviet aristocracy, such as persons working in 
government branches and military men, who occupy a position between the two 
extremes. Moreover, the programs of the various groupings are less easy to 
define in foreign policy than in the field of domestic policy. It may, however, 
be noted that the managerial class is interested in reducing international tension 
and maintaining the status quo in foreign policy, for reasons of domestic policy. 
The apparatchiks, on the other hand, at the present stage in the development of the 
Communist dictatorship are usually in favor of an active struggle for a world- 
wide Communist revolution. 


3 Bolshevik, Moscow, No. 18, 1952. 
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Finally, one other factor should be noted. While one can, with comparative 
accuracy, define the general tendencies and the social forces behind them it is 
possible only in a limited number of cases to determine which line a particular 
member of the Presidium of the Central Committee supports. Without indulging 
in too risky speculation it would be fair to consider Khrushchev 2nd Shepilov 
very marked supporters of the radical wing and Mikoyan a supporter of the 
moderates. In all the other cases there are arguments both for and against the 
inclusion of a given member in one or the other group. Malenkov, for example, 
before he lost his post as first secretary of the Central Committee, could have 
been considered a radical (on the basis of his speech at the Nineteenth Party 
Congress). When prime minister, however, he pursued a moderate policy, and 
when he lost this post he evidently again took the part of the apparatus. At least, 
his speech at the Twentieth Congress contained no statements to which the 
radical wing could have taken exception. Because of the lack of sufficient infor- 
mation we will use the terms “radical” and “moderate” elements within the Party 
leadership to designate the supporters of the policies outlined above without 
reference io individuals except in those cases when, in our opinion, there seems 
no reasonable doubt as to the member’s affiliations and sympathies. 

The statement was made earlier that the modern form of “de-Stalinization” 
represented, not a step toward liberalization, but an attempt of the radical 
elements to put a stop to this tendency. This is evident, first and foremost, from 
the fact that the publication of Lenin’s Testament is of advantage not to the 
moderates but to the radicals in the leadership. 

Part of the Testament reads as follows: 

Stalin is too rude, and this shortcoming, which is completely tolerable among...us 
Communists, becomes intolerable in the [man who holds the] post of Gencral 
Secretary. Therefore I propose that the comrades consider a way of transferring 
Stalin from this position and of appointing to this position another man who 
differs from Comrade Stalin ... more tolerant, more loyal, more polite and more 
attentive to the comrades, less capricious, etc.* 

Lenin criticizes only Stalin’s personal character. In publishing this document 
it is as if the collective leaders were saying to the masses: ““You see, even Lenin 
knew the negative sides of Stalin’s character, but all of Stalin’s crimes are simply 
the result of his personal character and not an inherent feature of the Communist 
dictatorship. Consequently there is no need to reform the system itself now that 
Stalin is dead.” In other words the collective leadership is utilizing the Testament 
as an argument in favor of its own present official concept. 

This however, is not all. The Testament also contains notes on the activities 
of political personalities of the time. About Trotsky, for example, it is stated that 
“the, perhaps, is the most capable man in the present Central Committee, although 
exceptionally over-confident and excessively taken up with the purely admini- 
strative side of affairs.”® Lenin goes on to speak in the defense of the future 
Party leaders Zinoviev and Kamenev, demanding that the “October episode” 


* Kommunist, No. 9, 1956, p. 18. 
5 Ibid., p. 17. 





not be held against them and that Trotsky should not be reproached for having 
once been a Menshevik.* Later on Zinoviev and Kamenev became leaders of the 
left-wing opposition, although they had been moderates at the time of the 
October Revolution. Lenin, in asking that they not be judged harshly, felt that 
they could still be useful people in the Party. 

Further, Lenin expressed a favorable opinion on Pyatakov, whom he considered 
a man “of undoubtedly outstanding will and outstanding capabilities,” but with 
a tendency to exaggerate the importance of administration. Finally, the only 
person whom Lenin accused of political deviation is Nikolai Bukharin, leader 
of the right-wing opposition. Lenin wrote that he was a most valuable and 
important Party theoretician, “but his theoretical views can only very doubtfully 
be considered completely Marxist... He has never studied and never fully 
understood dialectics.”” 

Thus, in view of the content of the Testament it seems that its publication 
would help to prepare a union between the “center,” the “‘Stalinists” and the 
left-wing elements” in order for them to conduct a joint struggle against the 
liberalization desired by the moderate elements. This impression is confirmed 
by the fact that among the published documents (such documents always being 
selected for publication with the utmost care) there are two others in which Lenin 
appears not only as a well-wisher toward Trotsky, but in a certain sense, as his 
follower. Thus, in one of these documents (the instruction on giving legislative 
functions to the Gosplan) Lenin states: “This idea was proposed, I think, quite 
a long time ago by Comrade Trotsky. I opposed it at the time . . . but after careful 
consideration of the matter I find that in effect it is a sound idea.”® 


Examination of Khrushchev’s speech at the closed session indicates that 
certain circles within the Party leadership are striving to utilize the overthrow of 
the Stalin cult in order to rehabilitate the “left-wing deviation” tendency. In his 
speech Khrushchev laid bare many of Stalin’s crimes, but the tenor of his speech 
points to an attempt to find some justification for Stalin. For example, at the end, 
he states “We cannot assert that we are dealing with a despot drunk with power. 
He [Stalin] considered that this should be done in the interests of the Party, the 
working masses, in the name of the defense of the revolution’s gains. In this lies 
the whole tragedy!”’® 

Khrushchev made this type of statement three times in his speech; and, in 
view of the fact that the last occurrence is after a detailed description of the methods 
Stalin used to obtain confessions, it is clear that Khrushchev criticized Stalin not 
because he is convinced of the criminal nature of Stalin’s policies, but because he 
(Khrushchev) is compelled to make the criticism due to circumstances beyond 
his control. 


® The “October episode” refers to a public announcement just before the uprising occurred that 
the Bolsheviks intended to carry out an armed uprising and that Zinoviev and Kamenev opposed the 
action. The announcement thus revealed a closely guarded secret. 

7 Kommunist, No. 9, 1956, p. 18. 

8 Jbid., p. 19. 

® The New York Times, International Edition, June 5, 1956, p. 8. 
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It is important to note that Khrushchev did not by any means criticize all 
of Stalin’s crimes. He completely avoided the worst, the liquidation of the kulaks 
and the mass exile of peasants who were against collectivization. He mentioned 
only briefly the mass arrests of workers and the exile of whole nations. Khrush- 
chev concentrated his attention on Stalin’s crimes against the Party apparatus, and 
to a certain extent, the Army. 

Discussing Stalin’s crimes against the Party apparatus, Khrushchev employs 
one definite criterion in evaluating measures taken by the late dictator. Khrushchev 
considers that repression of the right-wing opposition was correct, but that 
repression of the left-wing opposition was at least a mistake, and perhaps a crime. 
Khrushchev states: “Let us consider for a moment what would have happened 
if in 1928-29 the political line of right deviation had prevailed among us, or 
orientation toward ‘cotton-dress industrialization,’ or toward the kulak. We would 
not now have a powerful heavy industry, we would not have the collective farms, 
we would find ourselves disarmed and weak in a capitalist encirclement.”!° 
Khrushchev does not, however, elaborate on what would have happened if the 
right-wing opposition had triumphed. He simply notes that “the political line 
of both the Trotskyite-Zinovievite bloc and of the Bukharinites led actually 
toward the restoration of capitalism.” Nevertheless, a little later he states: 

However, after the Great Socialist October Revolution, as is known, Zinoviev 
and Kamenev were given leading positions. Lenin put them in positions in which 
they carried out most responsible party tasks and participated actively in the work 
of the leading party and Soviet organs. It is known that Zinoviev and Kamenev 

committed a number of other serious errors during Lenin’s life... But Lenin did 

not pose the question of their arrest and certainly not their shooting.” ™ 

Passing to an analysis of Trotskyism Khrushchev becomes even more frank: 


After all, around Trotsky were people whose origin cannot by any means be 
traced to bourgeois society. Part of them belonged to the party intelligentsia and 
a certain part were recruited from among the workers. 

We can name many individuals who in their time joined the Trotskyites ; however, 
these same individuals took an active part in the workers’ movement before the 
Revolution, during the Socialist October Revolution itself, and also in the con- 
solidation of the victory of this greatest of revolutions. Many of them broke with 
Trotskyism and returned to Leninist positions. Was it necessary to annihilate such 
people? We are deeply convinced that had Lenin lived such an extreme method 
would not have been used against many of them.” 


In view of the fact that Khrushchev is speaking before people who were 
obliged for decades to consider Trotsky “the mad watchdog of world Fascism,” 
it seems clear that the former wants to rehabilitate the left wing of Communism. 
It is equally clear that Khrushchev has no desire to rehabilitate the right wing. 
In the text of his speech available in the West there is not a single passage which 
could be interpreted in this sense. 





10 Jbid., p. 5. 
1 Jbid. 
12 Tbid. 





One more fact, mentioned at the beginning, should also be recalled here. 
The delegates to the Congress were given a greater number of documents than 
was published in Kommunist. Among those not published in Kommunist was a 
letter from Lenin to Trotsky, dated March 5, 19231*: 

Dear Comrade Trotsky: 

I should very much like you to undertake the defense of the Georgian affair 
at the Party Central Committee. This matter is now being “prosecuted” by Stalin 
and Dzerzhinsky, and I cannot rely on their impartiality. Indeed, quite the contrary. 
If you agree to undertake the defense then I can rest assured. If for any reason you 
cannot agree then return the materials to me. I shall consider this a sign of your 
disagreement. With best comradely wishes, 

Lenin. 

Lenin’s Testament and one or two of the other documents would have been 
quite sufficient to prove to the delegates that Lenin was hostile to Stalin and did 
not want him as his successor. It may therefore be asked why the above letter 
had to be handed out, ‘since it would lead the delegates to believe that Lenin 
could rely only on Trotsky. One possible explanation of this step is that there 
are some elements in the Party leadership (none, however, who had any personal 
contact with Trotsky, since these were all liquidated long ago) who consider it 
necessary, utilizing the anti-Stalin campaign, to rehabilitate Trotskyism, suggest- 
ing to a large number of persons within the Party leadership that the Trotskyite 
interpretation of Leninism, more than that of Stalin or Bukharin, is in keeping 
with the doctrine of Marx and Lenin. On the other hand, if this is so, the reasons 
which prevented the Party leaders from publishing this letter earlier remain 
unclear. 


Whether or not Trotsky himself will be rehabilitated is a secondary question. 
In all probability some “elastic” formula will be thought up to make it possible 
to admit the correctness of the Party struggle against Trotsky while at the same 
time making it possible for some of his principles to be used. 

A point of interest, however, is why is was necessary for men who obtained 
their advancement mainly during the period of struggle against Trotsky and 
Trotskyism to assert that “After all, around Trotsky were people whose origin 
cannot by any means be traced to bourgeois society” and that if Lenin had lived 
“such an extreme method would not have been used against many of them.” 
The deposing of Stalin did not begin immediately after the dictator’s death. At 
that time he simply ceased to be the “unique” leader and was instead considered 
an important and at times great Communist leader. For example, No. 4 of 
Kommunist in 1954, devoted to the first anniversary of Stalin’s death, stated: 

On March 5 it was one year since the decease of Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin, 
the great continuer of Lenin’s immortal cause. Stalin’s name is infinitely dear to the 


Soviet people and to the workers of the whole world ... Stalin untiringly aided 
Lenin in the building of our Party... The Party, under the leadership of the Central 


13 Leon Trotsky, Stalinskaya shkola falsifikatsii (The Stalinist School of Falsification), Berlin, 1932, 
p. 81. 
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Committee headed by J. V. Stalin, defended Leninism ... For thirty years after the 
death of V. I. Lenin our Party, under the leadership of the Central Committee 
headed by J. V. Stalin, unswervingly led the Soviet people along the path of Lenin... 
By a decision of the Central Committee of the Party and the Soviet government 
J. V. Stalin was placed at the head of the armed forces. 

This is of course far from the tone that was used in speaking of Stalin during 
his lifetime, but it is by no means a rejection of the cult of his person. 

Toward the end of 1954 and throughout the whole of 1955 there was even 
a renaissance of the Stalin cult. For example, in No. 18 of Kommunist in 1954 
there was a long article devoted to the 75th anniversary of Stalin’s birth (In 1953 
the journal had passed over Stalin’s birthday in silence). The 1954 article shows 
something of a return to the old glorification. Stalin is again called the great 
continuer of Lenin’s “immortal cause,” but it is throughout emphasized that 
Stalin, from the very beginning, “‘as early as the years of the first Russian revo- 
lution. ..was one of the outstanding Party figures.” Particular attention is 
devoted to Stalin as a Marxist-Leninist theoretician, and special emphasis is laid 
on the new contributions which Stalin made to the doctrine. 

Defending Leninism from the Trotskyite-Bukharinite traitors, Stalin provided 
examples of a truly creative attitude toward Marxist-Leninist teachings . . . Guided 
by Lenin’s instructions, Stalin founded the ways and methods of industrializing the 
country ... he developed several new theses on the socialist transformation of 
agriculture, he revealed the role of the agricultural artel as the basic form of the 
kolkhoz structure, he emphasized the significance of machixe tractor stations... 
In the foundation of a Marxist-Leninist doctrine on the socialist state, a great 
service was done by J. V. Stalin. Lenin’s program on the gradual transition from 
socialism to Communism was further developed in the decisions of the Communist 
Party, in the works of Stalin. 

The last phrase shows that its author particularly has Stalin’s last work in 
mind, The Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR. 

Approximately the same type of propaganda on Stalin was used throughout 
1955. Moreover, at the beginning of that year, reference to Stalin, especially to 
his work mentioned above, was considered the last word in any economic 
argument.!4 Therefore, in 1954 and 1955 there was a tendency to rehabilitate 
the authority of Stalin, in which process the Party leaders tried to emphasize 
Stalin’s struggle against the right-wing opposition. Stalin’s work On the Right- 
Wing Deviation within the All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks was published at 
least twice after the author’s death (in 1954 and 1955). In its last edition 100,000 
copies were printed. Consideration of political events within the USSR during 
the first two years after Stalin’s death indicates strongly that the majority of the 
Party leaders on the Central Committee and the Presidium of that body did not 
wish the “unmasking” of Stalin. This, of course, does not exclude the possibility 
that some groups within the leadership wished to revise certain of Stalin’s theses, 
or that other groups wanted his authority reestablished. The general line, however, 
was not to undermine the late dictator’s authority, but at the same time not allow 


14 Cf. Pravda, January 24, 1955. 
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the build-up of a Stalin cult, since the latter would have been equivalent to a vote 
of no-confidence in his successors. Continuing to build up Stalin would have 
implied that they were incapable of governing. This general line was noted even 
at the beginning of the Twentieth Party Congress. In Khrushchev’s first report 
there are no direct attacks on Stalin. It is only stated that the violation of the 
principle of collective leadership led at times to “serious omissions.” In the 
course of the Congress the tone of attacks on Stalin became harsher and harsher. 
Mikoyan stated, without naming Stalin: “For twenty years we have in effect had 
no collective leadership, the cult of the individual has flourished . .. and this, 
of course, could not fail to have a very negative effect on the position within the 
Party and the Party’s activity.”!® On the last day of the Congress Khrushchev 
made his sensational speech, in which he accused Stalin of megalomania, mass 
murder, the frustration of military operations, incapacity in controlling agricul- 
ture, inability to carry on foreign policy and distortion of Marxism. 

Two factors must have played a role in this turn of events. First, Stalin was 
never popular among the masses in the Soviet Union, or in the Party. Although 
people were educated in the spirit of “boundless devotion to the great Stalin,” 
they were never convinced of his merits. Stalin had authority and he was feared, 
but never loved. In addition, among large sections of the population and in the 
ranks of the Party aristocracy there was a hidden, and occasionally even open, 
hatred of Stalin: Moreover, since among the delegates at the Congress there was 
a certain percentage of old Bolsheviks who had been inmates of Stalin’s concen- 
tration camps, a purely emotional atmosphere must have arisen at the Congress 
which made it impossible to retain the Stalin cult in any form. 


The second factor was a political development. There is good reason to 
believe that the characters and aims of delegates attending the Congress did not 
fully coincide with the expectations of the “left wing” of the collective leadership. 
This is evident from the fact that a number of the main theses to be presented were 
changed immediately before the Congress opened. One example of this is that, 
although throughout 1955 Party propaganda had spoken of accelerating the 
movement toward Communism, the Central Committee report stated that the 
“Party had corrected the hare-brained schemers and visionaries... who had 
understood the thesis on the gradual transition from socialism to Communism 
as an appeal to implement immediately the principles of Communist society.”?7 


There is little doubt that since the Congress Khrushchev’s chances of be- 
coming Stalin’s successor have diminished. The purpose of the attacks on the 
cult of the individual is to make it impossible for a new dictator to emerge, and 
at the present moment the most likely candidate would be Khrushchev. Moreover, 
two measures were carried out by the Congress which make it much more difficult 
for Khrushchev to achieve supreme power. These are the decentralization of 
the Central Committee Secretariat and the extension of the authority of the 


15 Pravda, February 13, 1956. 


16 Jbid., February 18, 1956. 
1? Tbid., February 13, 1956. 
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Central Committees of the Ukraine, Belorussia and Kazakhstan. Stalin exploited 
the fact that the central committees of individual union republics were more 
frequently reelected than the All-Union Central Committee. By changing the 
composition of the republic central committees Stalin maraged to subordinate 
the center to himself. If this is not totally impossible now, it has at least become 
much more difficult. 

Finally, the attack against Stalin made during the Twentieth Congress was 
simultaneously directed against certain of Stalin’s views on theory. An analysis 
of these theses reveals which groups within the Party are partisans of this “official 
anti-Stalinism.” The most interesting of these attacks is that made by several 
speakers against Stalin and in defense of the law of value. Stalin had subjected 
this law to harsh criticism in his last work, mentioned earlier. Mikoyan, for 
example, stated: “Certain... of the theses in Economic Problems, upon strict 
examination, even need deep study and critical reexamination from the viewpoint 
of Marxism-Leninism by our economists.”!* Mikoyan is, of course, the “chief 
trader” of the Soviet Union. It is natural that Stalin’s demand for the replacement 
of trade with barter should not evoke any enthusiasm in him. However, Mikoyan’s 
attack on Stalin’s work is not simply an expression of personal opinion but the 
views of hundreds of thousands of industrial and agricultural managers. 

There is every reason to believe that the retribution meted out to Stalin was 
a blow delivered by the moderate elements in the Party leadership at the radicals, 
and it must be admitted that it was delivered in an expert fashion. In attacking 
the Stalin cult and revealing the dictator’s crimes the moderate elements are 
almost completely safe from any accusation of deviation, and at the same time 
they make it possible for any of Stalin’s theses to be questioned. 

Against this interpretation of the facts it might be argued that, after all, the 
sharpest attack against Stalin was made by Khrushchev at the end of the Congress 
and not by any of the other speakers. It is quite true that of all the speeches 
known to us Khrushchev’s seems to be the most thoroughgoing example of the 
new line. Nevertheless there is more reason to suppose that Khrushchev, against 
his will, simply jumped on the band wagon of an anti-Stalin tendency which was 
already in full swing, than to suspect him and the left-wing elements he heads 
of anti-Stalinism. 

This view is primarily supported by the fact that the whole trend during the 
last two years had been to reestablish Stalin’s authority, as well as by the signi- 
ficant fact that Khrushchev’s speech at the closed session attempted to justify 
Stalin’s actions by calling upon the very un-Communist principle of “to know 
all is to forgive all.” Moreover, until February 1956 Khrushchev bragged of his 
closeness to Stalin, as for example, in his speech to the Komsomols who were 
going to develop the virgin and idle lands.!® Further evidence of Khrushchev’s 
original intensions is provided by the very cautious nature of the criticism in his 
first report to the Congress. Apparently, his big attack on Stalin was launched 





18 Pravda, February 18, 1956. 
19 Jbid., January 8, 1955. 
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only on the last day of the Congress. The main argument, however, in favor of 
this interpretation is that many of the events which have taken place acquire new 
meaning in this light. 

As mentioned earlier, official “anti-Stalinism” has three aspects: first, there 
is the wish of the Party leaders to avoid the emergence of a new dictator; second, 
there is the purely emotional hatred of Stalin among a considerable number of 
the top Party men; third, there is the attempt of definite elements within the Party 
and government leadership, particularly the managers of industry and agriculture, 
to revise some of Stalin’s theses. 


When the left-wing elements became convinced that, due to the first two of 
these circumstances, the policy of reestablishing Stalin’s authority had no chance of 
success, in effect nothing remained to them but to try to head the “anti-Stalinist” 
movement and, neutralizing the third source of opposition to their policies, 
direct the movement into the channels they desired. In the process, Khrushchev 
apparently counted on strengthening his own position by convincing the Party 
aristocracy that he condemned Stalin’s methods and would never under any 
circumstances employ them. However, this personal gamble is not of great 
importance, particularly since it appears to have failed. The decentralization of 
the Central Committee Secretariat took place after Khrushchev’s speech. 


As mentioned above, official anti-Stalinism in practice implied the rehabilita- 
tion of Trotskyism to a considerable degree and the assertion that the Trotskyites 
should not have been executed. As far as the political implications of this type 
of anti-Stalinism are concerned, the following should be noted: The “secret” of 


Trotskyism is that is does not exist. Trotskyism is a term of abuse applied by 
Stalin to the left wing of the Party, whose supporters considered that the Party 
should concentrate all its efforts not on building up socialism in one country 
(as Stalin demanded) but on the struggle for the dissemination of Communist 
influence beyond the borders of the USSR, for the world Communist revolution. 
This is the essence of the theory of permanent revolution which Trotsky defended. 


Trotsky’s viewpoint was undoubtedly closer to the dogmas of orthodox 
Marxism than Stalin’s insistence on building socialism in one country indepen- 
dently, the latter theory being a new element in Marxism-Leninism. Therefore, 
de-Stalinization accompanied by any degree of rehabilitation of Trotskyism or 
the Trotskyites would indicate an attempt to utilize anti-Stalin moods among the 
Soviet leadership in order to purify Communism from the “accretions” which 
have given many Western observers reason to speak of the “national trans- 
formation” of the Communist dictatorship, in order to reestablish the “purity” 
of the Communist ideology by concentrating every effort on the struggle for 
a world-wide Communist revolution. 

It is evident that this intention is behind the latest measures taken by the 
Party leadership not only from the appeals for tolerance toward Trotskyites but 
also from the choice of documents published in Kommunist and handed out at 
the Congress in which Trotsky’s name is mentioned. 
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Among those published in Kommunist Lenin’s notes on “The Question of the 
Nationalities or ‘Autonomization’” occupies an important place. In these notes 
Lenin sharply criticizes the plan for including the national Soviet republics in the 
RSFSR as autonomous and not union republics, which would in practice have 
led to a greater centralization of government than was later envisaged even in the 
Constitution of the USSR. Lenin defends the rights of non-Russians and is by 
no means flattering in his remarks on the Russians. He considered the methods of 
achieving centralization used by Stalin, Ordzhonikidze and Dzerzhinsky inad- 
missible, emphasizing that “‘russified non-Russians always overdo matters where 
the genuine Russian mood is concerned.”?° Lenin had every reason to make such 
sharp criticism since, as the notes show, Ordzhonikidze had even begun to use 
force to achieve his ends. 

Lenin was also opposed to excessive centralization. He declared: 


It must be remembered that the splintering of the People’s Commissariats . 
could be neutralized sufficiently by Party authority ... The harm which our state 
might suffer from the absence of unity between the national apparatuses and the 
Russian apparatus is immeasurably smaller than the harm which would be suffered 
not only by us, but by the whole International, by the hundreds of millions of 
people of Asia, the latter being due to emerge in the forefront of historical develop- 
ments in the near future .. . It would be unforgiveable opportunism if on the eve 
of this emergence of the East ... we were to undermine our authority there by 
the slightest crudeness or injustice towards our own non-Russians.*" 

The publication of this document in the Soviet Union is nothing more nor 
less than propaganda for the theory of permanent revolution, for which Trotsky 
fought. Since the delegates to the Twentieth Congress were also given a copy of 
the document in which Lenin asked Trotsky to take up the struggle against 
Stalin’s policy, the meaning of the latest measure becomes quite clear. 

In general the radical elements are striving to impress on broader circles within 
the Soviet leadership and also on the Party as a whole the following idea: In order 
to be a true Leninist one must first reiect Stalin’s methods of controlling the Party 
(although his policy may be used because Lenin did not criticize it); second, one 
must struggle implacably against right-wing deviation and, finally, one must be 
tolerant of the left-wing opposition and subordinate domestic policy and the 
interests of the Soviet Unior. to those of world revolution. 

At the present time it is difficult to draw final conclusions on the “‘rehabilita- 
tion” of Trotskyism. The problem is not one of rehabilitting Trotsky’s authority 
or reputation, but simply of reestablishing the idea of permanent revolution and 
giving it a new name. This process is dependent on several factors, in particular 
on the strength of the radical elements in the middle echelons of the Party appara- 
tus. However, at the present time at least the general line of the two opposing 
schools of thought is becoming clear. 

‘The atiempt by the moderate elements to reduce tension within the country by 
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with the creation of the Lenin cult, and the attempt to avoid a return to Stalinism 
by condemning the cult of the individual with the semi-rehabilitation of Trotskyism. 
In reply to the demand that the primacy of economics over politics be recognized 
by revising Stalin’s Economic Problems of Socialism in the USSR, the radicals pub- 
lished Lenin’s work on extending the powers of the State Planning Commission 
(in this case the difference is that the moderates demand an increase in the rights of 
the actual “‘captains of production,” the factory and kolkhoz managers, whereas 
Lenin wanted an increase in the powers of the central bureaucracy). The demand 
that the state apparatus be decentralized by increasing the rights of national 
republics was answered with the requirement that the role of the national republics 
in the struggle to extend Communism be also increased, which, in accordance with 
Lenin’s instructions mentioned above, would mean a limitation imposed by Party 
authority on separatist tendencies. 

In conclusion it should be emphasized once more that the “shattering of 
Stalin” should in no case be interpreted as a liberalization move. it is simply a 
manifestation of the inner-Party struggle, analysis of which confirms the conclu- 
sion which one is forced to draw from a consideration of all social, political and 
economic processes now taking place in the Soviet Union. 


The Communist dictatorship in the USSR has entered am impasse in domestic 
policy. The program for building socialism in that country has been fulfilled; the 
program for the transition to Communism is hazy and is not in accordance with 
the interests of a large sector of the ruling class. Consequently the present attempts 
to reintroduce Trotsky’s idea of permanent revolution are no coincidence; they 
arise from the fact that the Communist dictatorship within the Soviet Union can 
now only be preserved under the conditions of external political expansion. Conse- 
quently it would be a mistake to consider the present crisis evidence of a Soviet 
volte-face in policy. In fact we are witnessing a search for a method of resurrecting 
more orthodox doctrines of Communism than those worked out under Stalin’s 
rule. However, in order to maintain a correct historical perspective and evaluate 
correctly the events which have taken place it should be pointed out that the return 
toward Trotskyism (in the sense of a lightly camouflaged return to the theory of 
permanent revolution) began under Stalin, the initiator of the trend being Stalin 
himself. 

Stalin did not deliver a report at the last Party Congress in his lifetime (the 
Nineteenth), although he had usually done so previously. At the end of the Con- 
gtess, however, he made a very short, but noteworthy speech in which he de- 
clared: 

It would be a mistake to think that our Party, which has become a powerful 
force, no longer requires support. This is incorrect. Our Party and our country 
have always needed and will always need the confidence, sympathy and support 
of people abroad ... Of course, our Party cannot remain indebted to the fraternal 
parties, and it must itself, in its turn, give them, and also their peoples, support in 
the struggle to preserve peace. As we know, this is just what our Party is doing. . . 
Deserving of particular attention are those Communist, democratic or workers’ 
parties which have not yet come to power . . . It is, of course, more difficult for them 
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to work, but it is not so difficult for them to work as is was for us, the Russian 
Communists, during the period of Tsarism . .. However, the Russian Communists 
held out, they did not shy at difficulties but achieved victory. The same will happen 
with these parties... 

Long live our fraternal parties! 

Long life and health to the leaders of the fraternal parties! 

Long live peace between the nations!?* 


Stalin, who came to power under the isolationist slogan of building socialism 
in one country, nevertheless found it necessary to devote his last speech to the 
problems of the world Communist revolution and of international Communism. 
We cannot know whether Stalin was aware that this was to be his last speech, but 
he certainly knew that it, coming at the end of the Congress, was of enormous 
significance in principle. His statements may therefore be considered evidence 
that he fully understood the need to transfer the focus of Communist interest from 
domestic problems to foreign policy. Apparently Stalin realized that the Soviet 
Communist Party had to seek, in foreign policy successes, a way out of the domes- 
tic impasse. In this light the present attempt of the radical elements within the 
Party to rehabilitate Trotskyism in a camouflaged way, that is, the ancient Com- 
munist idea of permanent revolution, is a deliberate action with a long history. 
It proves once more that the Communist leaders are compelled, because of 
domestic policy difficulties, to seek a solution in the struggle for world revolu- 
tion, in the struggle to extend the sphere of Communism. This is the basic fact 
which should be borne in mind when evaluating the present twists and turns in 
the development of Soviet domestic policy. 


22 Pravda, October 15, 1952. 
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Soviet Historical Science and Eastern Studies Since the 
Twentieth Party Congress 


Dr. G. A. von STACKELBERG 


Under the Soviet system the pre-Revolutionary Russian Academy of Sciences 
has become the Academy of Sciences of the USSR and has been transformed into 
what is essentially a government ministry subordinate to the Council of Ministers 
and the Party Central Committee. 


For this reason, important problems facing Soviet science were discussed at 
the Congress not only by Soviet scholars, such as Pankratova, Nesmeyanov, 
Lysenko and Kurchatov, but also by government and Party leaders including 
Khrushchev and Mikoyan. 


The fundamental lines along which Soviet science is to proceed were laid 
down by the politicians rather than the scientists. The latter merely developed the 
line of thought given by the former, without breaking new ground. This fact 
alone clearly illustrates the subordination of science to the Party leaders, whose 
remarks on the shortcomings of Soviet science and the problems that had to be 
faced stressed this dependency. 


There was no “thaw” in Soviet science after the Congress; a continuing 
rigidity was presaged by the Party leaders’ statements on science at the Congress 
and was emphasized in articles appearing subsequently in the Party press. The 
protest made by a number of scientists, such as Yaroshenko,' after the Congress 
and the dethronement of Stalin were immediately silenced by references to 
“corrupt elements.” This served as a warning to all those who were counting 
on greater academic freedom. An editorial dealing with science in the May issue 
of Partiinaya zhizn concluded with the following passage: “Freedom to discuss 
scientific problems does not by any means signify freedom to propound bourgeois 
ideology [orj freedom to harbor anti-Marxist views on one science or another. 
The Communist Party spirit, organically fused with scientific objectivity, lies at the 
basis of the scientific worker’s real adherence to principles.”* This is the last word 
on the subject of freedom of scholarship. Thus, not only is compulsion in science, 
allegedly renounced by the collective leadership, preserved, but Party intolerance 
has even begun to acquire more fixed forms. 

The editorial also quoted Lomonosov’s remark that Descartes performed a 
service inasmuch as he “dared to refute the Aristotelian philosophy and teach as 
he thought and planned... and thereby encouraged scholars to argue with Aris- 
totle, with himself, and with other philosophers, and in doing so opened the 


1 Pravda, April 5, 1956. 
2 Partiinaya zhizn, Moscow, 1956, May, No. 9, p. 35. 
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way for free philosophizing and for the greater flourishing of science.”” However, 
such a critical approach to the opinion of an accepted authority is not possible for 
Soviet scientists, from whom the very magazine that had quoted these words was 
demanding allegiance to the Marxist-Leninist theory and to the Communist 
Party spirit. 

The extent to which these demands may go in the near future can be judged 
by the cai’ for Party committees to “guide the development of science” and “‘carry 
out educational work among scientists.” 


As in Stalin’s time, the thesis that countries with different social and political 
systems can live in peaceful coexistence does not extend to the sphere of ideology. 
The present Party leaders continue to demand that Soviet scientists wage an im- 
placable war against so-called bourgeois ideology and bourgeois science. This 
demand found a clear expression in Khrushchev’s report at the Congress: 


In this connection [the need to be more alert on the ideological plane] the fact 
must not be passed over in silence that the attempt is being made by certain workers 
to extend the absolutely correct thesis of the possibility of the peaceful coexistence 
of countries with different social and political systems to the sphere of ideology. This 
is a pernicious mistake. It must not be deduced from the fact that we support 
peaceful coexistence and economic competition with capitalism that the struggle 
against bourgeois ideology, against the relics of capitalism in people’s consciousness 
can be relaxed. Our task is constantly to unmask bourgeois ideology, to reveal its 
character, which is inimical to the people, and its reactionary nature. 


Khrushchev’s exhortation to wage an implacable struggle against bourgeois 
ideology is nothing more than an exhortation to continue the cold war in the 
sphere of ideology, using science as a means of exerting influence on this plane. 
The role prescribed by Khrushchev for science in the ideological war clearly shows 
the impossibility of free development for Soviet science and objective research, 
particularly in the field of the humanities. This was the interpretation given to his 
words by the Vestnik Akademii nauk, which called on economists and philo- 
sophers to fight for the victory of Communism by further developing the Marxist- 
Leninist theory, on historians to “come closer to contemporary life” and on them 
all, including the representatives of other social sciences, to write “genuinely 
scientific Marxist-Leninist works, of which our country and the whole camp of 
fighters for peace, democracy and socialism are in dire need.”® 

In outline, the tasks set by Khrushchev were: for physics, mathematics, 
chemistry and biology, the complete satisfaction of the demands of the economy 
during the Sixth Five-Year Plan; for the humanities, the continuation of the 
implacable struggle against bourgeois ideology. 

The speeches of the other members of the collective leadership at the Congress 
defined more precisely the demands made of Soviet science and scientists by the 
Party. Mikoyan, for example, attacked the Institute for Eastern Studies of the 
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Academy of Sciences, stating that “whereas the whole East has roused itself 
during our time, the Institute continues to doze even today.”* He demanded that 
it take steps to meet contemporary requirements. Mikoyan’s regret that the In- 
stitute of World Economics and World Politics and the Moscow Institute of 
Eastern Studies, (both under direct Party leadership) had been closed, and his 
criticism of the Economic Institute of the Academy of Sciences and the Institute of 
Eastern Studies of the Academy of Sciences would seem to indicate that the 
collective leadership intends to make the study of world economics and Eastern 
affairs go hand in hand. This would probably mean that the situation would 
be as it had been up to the end of the twenties, with research institutes on 
the union'leve! not subordinate to the Academy of Sciences. 


The keynote of Mikoyan’s assertions at the Twentieth Congress was the 
slogan “Back to the Lenin Period.” In this respect his most typical statements 
were on the juridical sciences. He said: “In the first period of Soviet power, when 
Lenin was alive and for several years after his death, Soviet juridical science 
[and] legislative and legal procedural norms developed more rapidly, in 
accordance with the ideas of Marxism-Leninism... This cannot be said of the 
most recent period.” 


The trend towards the return of research to the Lenin period was manifest 
in the demands made by Anna M. Pankratova, the Party’s mouthpiece in the 
field of history.” Although she spoke in general terms her statements on the need 
to renounce the cult of the individual in history and on the point of view to be 
taken regarding the nationality question in Tsarist Russia reveal a feature that 
is becoming noticeable in Soviet historiography: the revival of certain theses of 
the Pokrovsky school. This can be seen even more clearly in the January issue of 
the magazine Voprosy istorii, which appeared prior to the Twentieth Congress, 
and in an article entitled “Account of the Conference of Readers” which was 
published in the following issue.* This conference of regular subscribers to the 
magazine took place in Moscow between January 25 and 28, and was thus also 
prior to the Party Congress. The reports given at it by Pankratova, the editor 
in chief, and E. N. Burdzhalov, the deputy editor, were virtually a preview of 
what Pankratova said later at the Congress. The return to some of the ideas held by 
the Pokrovsky school, which was acknowledged in the Lenin era but denounced 
by Stalin, is implicit in the partial rehabilitation of Pokrovsky as a historian. 
Prokovsky’s name was recently mentioned in Voprosy istorii for the first time for 
many years, and reference was made to the fact that he had made the “first attempt 
to give a Marxist interpretation of the history of court and bourgeois historical 
science in Russia.”® 

In his concluding remarks at the readers’ conference, Burdzhalov said that 
“alongside serious mistakes, there are also valuable elements in Pokrovsky’s 

® Pravda, February 18, 1956. 

* Ibid., February 22, 1956. 
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works... they contain a critique of court and bourgeois historiography... It is 
indeed impossible to include Pokrovsky among the bourgeois scholars, as is 
being done by several authors.”!° How different this reads from Pankratova’s 
evaluation of his works in 1939 when she wrote: 


The anti-Marxist and anti-Leninist essence of the historical methodology of 
Pokrovsky and his outline of the Russian historical process became a particularly 
favorable breeding ground for the sabotage of the Trotskyite-Bukharinite enemies 
of the people. The semi-Trotskyite concepts of Pokrovsky were utilized by the 
enemies of socialism for the struggle against Leninism, for ideological sabotage in 
the USSR." 


The most characteristic change in Soviet historiography in favor of Pokrovsky’s 
theses is the new line taken with respect to the national colonial policy of Tsarist 
Russia and her predatury wars, the national liberation movements of the Poles 
and Caucasian mountain dwellers, the evaluation of the reizn of Ivan the Terrible,” 
the role of the Russian military leaders, the spread of the Slavs throughout 
ancient Russia, the evaluation of Tsarist foreign policy (in literature on the Crimean 
War, Russo-French relations and the Far Eastern question), and the “one-sided 
overemphasizing” of the role of the imperialists of any particular country. 

A. M. Pikman, a lecturer on history, turned attention at the Conference of 
Readers of Voprosy istorii to the fact that gross falsification of history had been 
allowed in works dealing with the Caucasian mountain-dwellers’ movement. He 
proposed that this movement be regarded as progressive.'* Pankratova, for 
her part, spoke of mistakes made in describing the nationalities in Tsarist Russia 
and mentioned Lenin’s remark that Tsarist Russia had been a “prison of peoples.” 
She mentioneu as a shortcoming of Soviet textbooks and works on history the fact 
that, as far the individual peoples were concerned, practically no attention had 
been paid to exposing the national and colonial oppression engaged in by the 
Tsarist autocracy. 

The representative of the Academy ot Sciences of the USSR quoted as an 
example of the cult of the individual in history and a deviation from the classicists 
of Marxism-Leninism the depiction of Ivan the Terrible as a “people’s Tsar.” 
The condemnation of this characterization is in complete harmony with Pokrov- 
sky’s description of Ivan as a hysterical fonl who was of no significance in the 
history of his reign. It would be possible to quote many instances when the 
opinion of the conference participants coincided with Pokrovsky’s views. How- 
ever, material published just before and after the Twentieth Party Congress does 
not yet give a clear indication of which of his ideas will be accepted and which 
rejected. At the moment it is only possible to state that in Soviet historiography 
the patriotic, even chauvinistic trend, which received its final form in the post- 
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war years of the Stalin era, will be rejected and replaced by an even more distorted 
depiction of Russian history as the history of a class war, characteristic of the 
pseudohistorical school of Pokrovsky. 

This patriotic, chauvinistic trend included a number of contradictions and 
weaknesses as far as the effectiveness of the contemporary Stalin historical concept 
is concerned, since there are satellite countries dependent on the Soviet Union. 
The new direction given to Soviet historiography at the Twentieth Party Congress 
has done much to clear up these contradictions and anomalies, and by rejecting 
Russian patriotism make it more suitable as Soviet propaganda now that there 
exists a bloc of Communist countries and the neutralist states of Asia are being 
enticed into its sphere of influence. 

In discussing the demands made of Soviet historiography a point made by 
Burdzhanov at the conference must be taken into consideration. He said that “the 
leftish concepts that all bourgeois groups of dependent and colonial countries are 
agents of imperialism have not yet been overcome” and that “indeed, part of this 
bourgeoisie is playing a progressive role in the struggle against imperialism.” 

This amended view of the role of the bourgeoisie in colonial countries is 
directed mainly at such countries as India, Burma and Indonesia. It corresponds 
to the Soviet government’s new tactics which found expression in the support 
of the nationalist, neutralist-minded groups leading these countries.15 

One of the most typical demands, as was shown in the speeches of Khrushchev, 
Mikoyan and Pankratova, is that a deeper study of the history of the Soviet period 
be made, a period which hitherto had been studiously avoided by Soviet historians 
because of the fear of unpleasant consequences. To what extent an objective 
study of this period will be possible can be judged from the answers given by 
Professor Aleksandrov, chancellor of the University of Leningrad, to a correspon- 
dent of The New York Times. When asked by the latter of the prospects of a truth- 
ful evalzation of the role played by Trotsky in the Russian Revolution, Professor 
Aleksandrov replied that although he fe't no need to pass over in complete silence 
the role and indeed the existence of Trotsky, he nevertheless felt that it would be 
better not to mention the name. Then again, a representative of the Marx-Engels- 
Lenin-Stalin Institute attending the Conference of Readers stated: “The publica- 
tion of Menshevik documents is inadmissible even when a Bolshevik influence can 
be seen in [them]. Our documents are published for a wide circle of readers and 
an incorrect selection of published documents can only confuse them.”?¢ 

Thus, adherence to Party principles continues to be the main feature of Soviet 
historiography in the post-Stalin period. The demands made on Soviet historians 
for an implacable struggle against “reactionary bourgeois concepts” and against 
divergencies from Marxism and the “Lenin evaluation of historical events” 
determine the lack of objectivity in the character of historical research. They show 
that the present leaders are continuing to deprive their historians of the chance of 
engaging in free research, untrammeled by politics and propaganda. 


14 Voprosy istorii, 1956, No. 2, p. 203. 
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Mikoyan’s remarks on the need for the Institute of Eastern Studies of the 
Academy of Sciences “‘to raise itself to the level of contemporary requirements” 
indicates that the collective leadership has given Soviet students of Eastern 
affairs a set of new Party instructions pointing out the line that is now to be 
followed. The resolution of the Twentieth Party Congress gives a direct indica- 
tion of what these “contemporary requirements” consist: “The expansion and 
strengthening of the friendship and cooperation of the Soviet Union with the 
countries of the East are called upon to play an outstanding role in the contempor- 
ary international situation.” !? Furthermore: “The Soviet state has normal, good- 
neighborly relations with almost all the countries bordering on it. It is attaining 
in every possible way an improvement in relations with such Eastern states as 
Iran, Turkey, Pakistan and Japan.” 

One of the main tasks given Soviet Eastern affairs specialists by the Party is to 
facilitate this process. Moreover, in the words of the same resolution: ““The world 
historical event of the postwar period is the collapse of the colonial system of 
imperialism that is taking place... The agenda includes the question of the com- 
plete liquidation of the colonial system.” Another important task imposed is the 
dissemination of propaganda depicting the USSR as the defender of former colo- 
nial peoples against former colonizers. 

The leaders of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR reacted immediately 
to these demands. The editorial of the magazine Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, in an issue 
published after the Twentieth Congress, states: 

Burma, Indonesia, Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, the Sudan and a number of other 
countries of the East have started on the path of independent development. 
The “colonizers” do not want to reconcile themselves with this new situation. 

They are striving with every means possible to retain the colonies remaining in 
their possession, and endeavoring to reestablish their control over countries which 
have achieved national independence. The colonizers and imperialists of the USA, 
primarily in the guise of all kinds of “assistance,” blocs and unions such as SEATO 
and the Bagdad Pact, are striving to foist new forms of colonial enslavement on 
economically weakly developed countries.'® 

Soviet Eastern specialists, who from 1918 through 1951 produced a number 
of valuable studies, afterwards were compelled to switch to emphasis of the study 
of political and economic questions. The publisher’s note appended to the sixth 
volume of Sovetskoe vostokovedenie marked a turning point in the development of 
Soviet Eastern studies. In it the Institute admitted as a kind of self-criticism that 
the articles previously published had not been on problems of the day and prom- 
ised to correct this failing in the future. Since then the Institute’s magazine 
Uchenie zapiski Instituta Vostokovedeniya, which resumed publication, concentrated 
attention on question of colonialism, the national liberation movements and the 
economies of the Eastern countries. 

The works published on these topics centered round the concept that had 
been prescribed: that only the leadership of the proletariat could ensure victory 
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in the struggle for national independence. On the basis of this assertion the inde- 
pendence of a number of former colonies—India, Burma, and Indonesia, for 
example—was described as the result of a pact between the leaders of the bour- 
geoisie and the imperialists. The change in the relations between the Soviet govern- 
ment and the governments of the Eastern countries, and the temporary rejec- 
tion of the policy of placing reliance on the Communist parties of the neutral 
countries of Asia making up the so-called peace zone made former evaluations 
of the political situation in these countries inapplicable and even harmful for 
the new Soviet Asian policy. The immediate task set at the Twentieth Party 
Congress is to “correct” all outdated statements made previously on the sover- 
eignty of former colonies and on such political leaders of the national liberation 
movements as Gandhi, Nehru, U Nu, and Nasser. 


In his speech at the Congress O. V. Kuusinen stated plainly that in certain 
remarks made by Soviet scholars in former years there had been a number of 
“sectarian errors,” which had found expression in the incorrect characterization 
and evaluation of the role played by the national bourgeoisie in the countries of 
the East. What exactly these mistakes were and how they are to be corrected was 
discussed in detail in the issue of Sovetskoe vostokovedenie appearing just after the 
Congress.?° 

The chief mistake, in the eyes of the Party leaders, was that the Eastern experts 
had asserted that the general tendency toward the decay of capitalism would 
automatically spread to all the non-socialist countries of the East and preclude the 
chance that their productive capacities might develop. The situation is now re- 
versed and the theme to be developed is that capitalism in the countries of the 
East is not decaying but flourishing and that as it does, the “contradictions be- 
tween the local bourgeoisie, [backed] by foreign capital, and the feudal landowners 
increase.”?° This new concept of national capitalism in the Asian countries 
gives an excellent indication of the ultimate goals being pursued by the Soviet 
government in offering economic aid to under-developed countries. They are, 
first, the maximum aggravation of the contradictions between national and foreign 
capital and the subsequent deterioration of relations between these Asian coun- 
tries and the West, and second, the aggravation of internal contradictions be- 
tween the new national bourgeoisie and the old feudals, thereby preventing a 
united front from being formed. 


Another thesis acclaimed erroneous was the assertion that former colonies 
had received sovereignty as a result of a pact between the leading bourgeoisie and 
imperialism. With this point of view prevailing the activities of the national 
bourgeoisie had been depicted as an unbroken chain of treachery, capitulation and 
plotting. This line, foisted on Soviet Eastern scholars by the Communist Party, 
will now have to be dropped; the national bourgeoisie can no longer be depicted 
as a faithful ally of imperialism in the struggle against the working masses of their 
country. The post-Congress attitude is expressed in Sovetskoe vostokovedenie: 
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The patriotic demands contained in the program which the bourgeois leaders 
put forward during their talks with the colonizers objectively reflected the views 
of the people, who were arousing themselves for a struggle for liberation. In 
making concessions, the colonizers in essence retreated not before the diplomacy 
of the bourgeois leaders but before the pressure of the masses.4 


The new point of view which the Soviet Eastern specialists are obliged to take 
up on the national bourgeoisie of the Asian countries certainly does not indicate a 
fundamental change in the Party leaders’ attitude toward this bourgeoisie. It is 
only a propaganda move, dictated by the Soviet government’s tactics in the non- 
Communist countries of Asia. While insisting that the negative approach to the 
national bourgeoisie and the leaders of national parties of the Asian countries be 
dropped, the Party leaders at the same time made an important condition which 
masked the temporary nature of the Soviet government’s positive attitude toward 
the leaders of the national movements in India, Burma, Indonesia, Egypt and 
other countries : 

There is a difference in principle, particularly as regards the ultimate goals of 
the liberation movement, between the seizure of independence under the leader- 
ship of the proletariat, the only completely consistent fighter for national and social 
liberation, and the achievement of sovereignty under the leadership of the national 
bourgeoisie. 

In other words, while temporarily renouncing the Marxist-Leninist assertion 
that in those colonial and dependent countries where capitalism is comparatively 
well developed the proletariat may become the predominant force of the national 
liberation and feudal revolution, the Party leaders have given a reminder of the 
unchanging nature of the national liberation movements’ ultimate objective: 
the establishment of a Communist society under the leadership of the national 
proletariat, which would eventually overthrow the so-called national bourgeois 
governments. 

The concept of the proletariat as the predominant force in the national libera- 
tion and feudal revolution continues to be preserved by Soviet scholars in their 
attitude toward China and other Communist countries of the East. In their attitude 
toward the non-Communist countries, however, a new view is being adopted: 
the acknowledgment that the national bourgeoisie is a progressive factor and that 
sovereignty was gained in a number of Asian countries under the leadership of the 
national bourgeoisie, not of the proletariat. 

This viewpoint has led to the admission that a positive role was played by Gandhi 
and other non-Communist leaders of national movements®? and to the renuncia- 
tion of opinions already expressed. For example, articles on Gandhi and the 
National Congress in the Large Soviet Encyclopedia and in Soviet textbooks on the 
recent history of the East®* are now disclaimed. Thus, when pointing out the one- 


1 Jbid., p. 8. 

22 Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, 1956, No. 3, pp. 61-63. 

23 BSE, 2nd ed., 1953, XX, 203; Ost-Probleme, Bad Godesberg, 1955, No. 50, p. 1945; Noveishaya 
istoriya stran zarubezhnogo Vostoka (1918-1929) (The Recent History of Foreign Eastern Countries, 
1918-1929) Moscow, 1954, Vol. I, p. 188. 
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side and distorted nature of the depiction of Gandhi’s activities in Noveishaya 
istoriya stran zarubezhnogo Vostoka (The Recent History of Foreign Eastern Coun- 
tries), the director of the Institute of Eastern Studies of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR, A. Guber, underlined the importance of Gandhi’s actions in 
raising a mass movement in the struggle against the religious schism, allegedly 
aggravated by the imperialists, between the Hindus and the Moslems of India. 
“Fervently loving his motherland, Gandhi, in his activities against British 
imperialism, was always led by his philosophical concepts... by his firm belief 
in the possibility of attaining the liberation of India from the colonial yoke by 
propaganda and the realization of the theory of non-violence.”*4 This new 
evaluation of Gandhi’s role is characteristic of the new Soviet line. It reads 
somewhat differently from what was said about him in the Large Soviet Encyelo- 
pedia : ““Gandhi’s role in the development of the national liberation movement 
reflected the treacherous position of the leading Indian bourgeoisie and liberal 
landowners. They teamed up with the imperialists against the people and saw 
their chief enemy in their own people, and at the same time strove to use the 
naiional liberation movement to win concessions from the imperialists.”*5 


The assertion that under certain historical conditions independence can be 
gained by peaceful means, a fact which a Soviet source claimed was ignored or 
overlooked by Soviet Eastern specialists,?* is quite new. This method is des- 
cribed as resulting from “an increase in the authority of the Soviet Union,” “the 
strengthening of the whole camp of peace,” “the defeat of the imperialist armies 
in Korea and Viet Nam,” “the upsurge of the national liberation movement in the 
East, in which the decisive role is being played by the working class and the 
peasantry,” and “‘the forced retreat of the colonizers without unleashing colonial 
wars on a large scale.”?? The reference to the working class and the peasantry in 
the East (as opposed to the national bourgeoisie) as the prime factors gives an 
indication of the role the Soviets have prescribed for the national governments of 
non-Communist countries of the area. They are to remain passive spectators of the 
seizure of power by “peaceful” means in other Asian countries, such as South 
Korea and South Viet Nam, until their turn comes to grant the Communists in 
their own countries the chance to realize the “ultimate aims of the national 
liberation movements.” 


After the Twentieth Party Congress the negative and indifferent attitude 
adopted by Soviet literature prior to the Congress toward a number of measures 
introduced in non-Communist countries underwent a change. This is particularly 
true of the land reforms that took place in India, Egypt, Syria, Burma and several 
other Asian non-Communist countries. 


There is also to be a change in the evaluation of Tsarist Russia’s policy toward 
China and other Eastern countries. At the moment Soviet scholars are being 


24 Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, op. cit. 

25 BSE, op. cit. 

26 Sovetskoe vostokovedenie, op. cit., p. 9. 
27 Ibid. 
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accused of idealizing it. The depiction of pre-Revolutionary Russia as a colonizer, 
as was made clear in Pankratova’s speech, is to show to what extent the Soviet state 
has been carrying out a new policy from the very beginning. 

Research on purely academic questions such as linguistics or particular 
aspects of the ancient cultures of Eastern peoples has not been eliminated as a 
result of the new demands. It is necessary for Soviet propaganda in Asia to be 
able to describe the USSR as the center for the study of the Eastern national 
cultures. However, work here is carried out within set limits and is of secondary 
importance, a supplement to the basic theme: the political and economic devel- 
opment of the Asian countries. 

The subjects discussed in the post-Congress issue of Sovetskoe vostokovedenie 
support this view. The main articles were on the study of the contemporary East, 
on contemporary historical events there, on the political situation in African 
countries, on the revolutionary movement in Viet Nam, on land relations in 
Turkey and on orthographic reform in China. Much less attention was given to 
academic questions, such as substrata in the development of Indo-Aryan languages 
or a rare manuscript on the history of the Safawids. The mere fact that almost 
all of them were published in the section “Documents and Monuments” empha- 
sises their secondary importance. 

Sovetskoe vostokovedenie has simply outlined the changes that are to take place 
in the exposition of the recent history of the area and in the evaluation of political 
events in and economic achievements of the Asian countries. The first All-Union 
Conference of Eastern Scholars, scheduled for the near future,** will officially 
legalize in its resolutions the demands made at the Twentieth Party Congress and 
will give a complete picture of the basic trends in the development of Soviet 


Eastern studies. 


The new trends in Soviet historiography and Eastern studies reflect the latest 
stage of Soviet policy. Historiography has begun to meet the Party’s current 
demands: the stressing of the role of the masses and the working class in history, 
the widest possible detraction of Tsarist Russia in order make the greatest contrast 
when describing the “bright” sides of the Soviet state, and the concentration of 
attention on the history of the Soviet state and the new “Leninist” depiction of the 
present collective leadership. 

The appearance of a new newspaper Sovetskaya Rossiya introduced a fresh 
concept of Russia as an entity not indentical with the USSR but spread exclusively 
over the RSFSR. By doing this the government is opening the way for more 
concentrated propaganda on the alleged sovereignty of the union republics and 
for a better defense against justifiable attacks on Soviet colonialism and imperialism. 

The same objectives are pursued by the new evaluations of national liberation 
movements among the peoples of Tsarist Russia, such as the Shamil movement. 





28 Tbid., p. 12. 
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However, similar movements after 1917, such as the national government in 
Kokand, the Alash-ordy government in Kazakhstan, the social revolutionaries in 
Georgia and the Dashnaks in Armenia, are still regarded as actions of enemies of 
the people, spies and reactionaries. Moreover the representatives of the reform- 
minded educational movement in Turkestan, the so-called Young Bukharans, used 
by the Communist Party at the time of the Bukhara People’s Republic (1920-24) 
for penetrating and establishing its authority in Turkestan, continue to be 
regarded as reactionaries. 

In connection with the Soviet government’s present policy toward the non- 
Communist governments of the countries of the East and its economic offensive 
in the area it is likely that in the near future there will be a revision of the concept 
of the role played by the national non-Communist parties in the attainment of 
independence. Even more attention will be payed to the political and economic 
development of these countries, while the role of the Soviet Union as assistant 
in the development of their economies and their defender from the wiles of 
West European and American capital will be stressed. 

In research on the economy and political development of the countries of 
Asia more attention is being devoted to the countries of the so-called zone of 
peace and less to those already Communist, while the history of the economy 
and political life of the member states of SEATO and the Bagdad Pact continue to 
be falsified. 

As is only to be expected, the process now taking place in the Soviet attitude 
toward history and Eastern studies is being reproduced in other fields such as 
philosophy and the economic and juridical sciences.?® 

As changes are made in the Soviet government’s tactics and propaganda so 
will the spheres of research on and the line taken with regard to the social sciences 
alter. Tendentiousness of research and distortion of facts in the interests of the 
government’s current program continue to form an integral part of Soviet social 
sciences. The latter may no longer be subject to Stalin, but the collective leadership 
has not renounced Stalin’s methods, completely subjecting scientific thought to 
the interests and plans of the Communist Party. 


2 Voprosy filosofii, Moscow, 1956, No. 2, pp. 3-18; Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, Moscow, 1956, 
No. 2, pp. 3-14; No. 4, pp. 3-14. 
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The Development of Ferrous Metallurgy in Kazakhstan 


A. PoLEZHAEV 


The role assigned to Kazakhstan in the solution of the major problems facing 
the Soviet economy during the Sixth Five-Year Plan is an important one. The 
discovery there of considerable deposits of iron ore and the presence of large 
reserves of coking coals, limestone and fire clay have provided all the prerequi- 
sites for developing a local ferrous metallurgical industry. In the next five to ten 
years Kazakhstan is to become one of the main industrial areas of the Soviet 
Union, playing a no less important part in this sphere than in the solution of the 
country’s grain problem. The fact that capital investments for Kazakhstan during 
the current plan amount to 78 billion rubles! indicates that, after the RSFSR and 
the Ukraine, this is to be the most important economic region in the USSR. A 
measure of the suddenness of this increase in importance is that in all the five 
preceding five-year plans together the Kazakh SSR had been assigned only 53 
billion rubles.? 

During the Fourth and Fifth Five-Year Plans serious disproportions arose 
in the European parts of the Soviet Union (including the Urals) between the 
growing production capacities of the metallurgical enterprises there and the 
declining amount of suitable iron ore available. It is no longer possible to over- 
come these disproportions with the resources available in the Urals, and Soviet 
planners have therefore been obliged to seek elsewhere the raw material required 
by the Ural iron and steel industry. The situation is most acute at the huge Ural 
combines: the Magnitogorsk Combine and the Chelyabinsk Iron and Steel Works. 
Secretary of the Chelyabinsk Oblast Committee Laptev said in his speech at the 
Twentieth Party Congress: 

In order to cope successfully with this problem we must solve as quickly as 
possible the question of a large increase in iron ore mining and thereby ensure a full 
supply of ore to the ferrous mettallurgical industry of the Urals. However, the 
development of the iron ore base lags behind the rate of development of the metal- 
lurgical industry. At the moment several plants in Sverdlovsk and Chelyabinsk 
Oblasts are underproducing to a not inconsiderable extent pig iron, steel and rolled 
metal, due to of a shortage of ore. There are no indications that the supply of ore 
to the Ural factories will improve in the next two or three years. The old iron ore de- 
posits in the Urals are being worked out while new [ones] are being developed 
extremely slowly. At the Magnitogorsk Combine and the Chelyabinsk Iron and 
Steel Works—these giants of the country’s ferrous metallurgy—the further develop- 
ment of metal production could be hampered because of the shortage of ore. In 
three years part of the ore required by the Magnitogorsk Combine will have to be 
brought from outside.® 


1 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, January 25, 1956. 
2 Ibid. 


3 Pravda, February 23, 1956. 








Such crises, together with the cultivation of the virgin and idle lands in 
Northern Kazakhstan, brought about a revision of Soviet ideas on the minerals 
of the Turgai Steppe. Hitherto, the opinion had been that the geological structure 
of the Turgai Hollow was analagous to that of the so-called sealed areas of the 
Southern Trans-Ural regions, since the deposits of mineral were buried beneath 
a thick layer of ore-less sandstone and argillaceous rock. As a result, until the 
second half of the Fifth Five-Year Plan this huge territory was virtually ignored. 
However, the surveys of the past two or three years revealed that the Turgai 
Steppe contains very large mineral deposits, which would not only alleviate to 
a considerable degree the tight spots in the Urals’ ferrous metallurgical industry 
but would also provide an opportunity for the creation in Kazakhstan of several 
iron and steel works able to cope with the full cycle of production, that is, equipped 
with blast and open-hearth furnaces and rolling mills. 

In Bulganin’s report on the directives of the Twentieth Party Congress an 
extremely favorable picture was given of the geological discoveries made in this 
area. He stated: 

Thus, in Kustanai Oblast the discovery has been made of new, large deposits 
of iron ore... coal and bauxite situated in a region particularly favorable for indus- 
trial development. In order to picture the importance of this discovery one need 
only say that, according to figures given by the Ministry of Geology and Mineral 
Resource Conservation, the supplies of iron ore in the Kustanai deposits exceed . . . 
[those] of the Urals, including the Magnetic Mountain.4 


In the directives of the Twentieth Party Congress it was therefore envisaged 
that during the current plan promising iron deposits in the Turgai Hollow be 
exploited, particularly the Sokolovka-Sarbai deposit, where, by 1960, there was 
to be constructed “a concentrating combine with a capacity of 10 million tons 
of raw iron ore and ensuring a yield of 5.6 million tons of processed iron ore. . .””® 


This decision must be regarded as one of the first steps in the exploitation of 
the Kazakh iron ore deposits. The main ore-bearing line of the Southern Trans- 
Urals, in parts several dozen kilometers wide, is almost 300 kilometers long, and 
includes a large field of magnetite at Kochar. The reserves surveyed in these 
deposits approach those of the Krivoi Rog Basin, or somewhere in the vicinity 
of 1.4 billion to 1.5 billion tons. The oolitic goethite and limonite there are of 
considerable economic significance in the production of iron, vanadium and phos- 
phorus. They total several billion tons. The biggest of these deposits are at Ayat 
and Lisakovka, the latter having been prospected for 100 kilometers. It would 
seem that the reserves in these two deposits are considerable, for the Soviet press 
has described them as follows: “In their entirety Ayat and Lisakovka do not 
yield an iota to the world-famous Lorraine deposits in Western Europe, on the 
basis of which the whole of the ferrous metallurgy of France, Belgium and 
Western Germany operates.’’® 





* Pravda, February 25, 1956. 
5 Ibid., February 26, 1956. 
® Jbid., May 27, 1956. 
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In addition, during the Second Five-Year Plan a rich iron ore deposit was 
discovered in Central Kazakhstan, in the region of the Atasu River. It does not 
lie very deep, in many places rising to the surface, thereby creating very favorable 
conditions for working it by the open-cut method. Surveys carried out since then 
have confirmed that this deposit contains hundreds of millions of tons of ore, 
which in iron content is of the same high quality as the Krivoi Rog and Ural ores. 
Moreover, the Atasu deposit is only 65 kilometers away from Karaganda. By 
approximately the end of 1958 it is planned to construct there an iron ore mine, 
which will supply the iron and steel works being built near Karaganda. 

The discovery and working of these new deposits make Kazakhstan a very 
important region, which by the end of 1960 is to contribute more than 10% of 
the Soviet Union’s total output of iron ore, as shown in the following table: 


Approximate Output of Iron Ore During Sixth Five-Year Plan 
(In Million Tons) 
Ukrainian Azerbaidzhan Kazakh 


SSR RSFSR SSR SSR Total 
Pe DAN KRAAaNEREKEARH eRe ObORIKKa Ses 49.0 32.0 2.4 — 83.4 
Increase planned for Sixth Five-Year Plan .... 24.5 12.8 1.4 14.0 52.7 
IS BOSE GD nn os ccwncesvevecnsess 73.5 44.8 3.8 14.0 136.1 
NOTE: The above table is based on unpublished material in the Institute’s archives and on data given in Pranda 


February 26, 1956. 


The Sokolovka-Sarbai Ore-Concentrating Combine 


Since the existing Ural mines are unable to satisfy the needs of the new 
potential of the Chelyabinsk and Magnitogorsk plants, the construction of the 
Sokolovka-Sarbai Combine has become one of the prime objectives of the 
current plan. Situated 260 kilometers from Chelyabinsk, it will eventually consist 
of two mines, one at Sokolovka, the other at Sarbai, about ten kilometers away. 
The former is to be working at half capacity by 1957, by which time it is planned 
to have in operation an ore-crushing and sorting mill as well as half the capacity 
of a plant employing dry magnetic separation. A thermal power station, a repair 
shop, a diesel and steam locomotive depot and water supplies are to be con- 
structed. An indication of the amount of work planned can be gained from the 
fact that on the construction of the combine more than 110 million cubic meters 
of earth will have to be moved, more than 20 times the amount moved on the 
Dneprostroi and almost the same as that at the Kuibyshev and Stalingrad hydro- 
electric stations. Moreover, it is proposed to pour more than a million cubic 
meters of reinforced concrete, put up half a million cubic meters of brickwork 
and also build a dam and carry out extensive irrigational work on the site of the 
combine. As a result, in what is now almost arid steppe there is to be a reservoir 
with a capacity of half a billion cubic meters.’ 

In spite of the haste with which construction is being undertaken and the 
fact that 20 building and drafting organizations are participating in the project, 
the plans for 1955 and for the first quarter of 1956 were not fulfilled. In order to 


? Stroitelnaya gazeta, Moscow, February 19, 1956. 





rectify this, the Ministry of Enterprise Construction of the Metallurgical and 
Chemical Industry of the Kazakh SSR with the support of the central govern- 
ment has taken a number of extraordinary measures, such as directing to the 
combine several thousand young workers of both sexes from the European 
regions of the Soviet Union. 

The concentrated iron ore from the Sokolovka-Sarbai deposit will be trans- 
ported via the new Kustanai—Sarbai—Tobol railroad to the iron and steel mills 
in the Urals, via Kustanai and Troitsk to Chelyabinsk, and via Tobol and Kartaly 
to Magnitogorsk.® 

The iron ore reserves of Kustanai Oblast are not limited to the Sokolovka- 
Sarbai deposit. To the north of Kustanai another large deposit has been dis- 
covered at Kochar, which is to be made the basis of iron ore and iron and steel 
enterprises. In order to supply the new plants with water, dams are to be built 
on the rivers Ayat and Tobol and large reservoirs created. The ore in the deposits 
at Ayat and Lisakovka lies to the west of Kustanai, in the basin of the river 
Ayat. It is just below the surface and therefore can be worked by the open-cut 
method. This ore, which contains phosphorus and vanadium in addition to iron, 
will produce a pig iron with a phosphorus content of 1.6%—1.8%,. Steel will be 
produced in a basic Bessemer converter. Thus, not only will cheaper steel be 
produced, but also phosphorous slags with a greater phosphate content than the 
superphosphates made from phosphorites and apatites by the use of sulfuric 
acid. These slags are expected to contain up to 20% of phosphoric anhydride, 
a good fertilizer. From every ton of iron converted into steel 180 kilograms of 
basic slag are expected to be obtained. Thus, a large iron and steel plant producing 
five million tons of pig iron a year will yield 0.9 million tons of phosphorus 
fertilizers.® 

It is interesting to note that Soviet sources, although giving detailed des- 
criptions of the new deposits in Kazakhstan, do not give any indication whatso- 
ever of the iron content of the ore, stating only that the ores discovered can be 
concentrated. 

The directives of the Twentieth Party Congress envisage for the Sokolovka- 
Sarbai deposit the construction of a combine capable of handling 10 million tons 
of iron ore and with an output of 5.6 million tons of finished ore. On the reason- 
able assumption that the iron content in the concentrate is 60%, the raw ore 
would contain about 34% iron. To date, however, the magnetite ores, such as 
are those at Sokolovka and Sarbai, have never had an iron content of less than 
45 %- It must be kept in mind that our figures are quite speculative. 


The Karaganda Iron and Steel Works 


The Sixth Five-Year Plan does not limit the role of Kazakhstan to supplying 
iron ore to plants outside the republic. The directives of the Twentieth Party 
Congress envisaged that an iron and steel industry be developed there to include 


8 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, March 2, 1956, 
® Jbid., January 11, 1956. 
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the whole process of production: blast furnaces, open-hearth furnaces and rolling 
mills. To date there is only one Kazakh iron and steel plant, which was built 
during and immediately after the war in Temir-Tau. It has, however, only 
open-hearth furnaces and rolling mills. Since it lacks blast furnaces it cannot use 
the rich iron ore resources available in the area. 


Not far from Temir-Tau, near the Samarkand reservoir, construction has 
begun on the gigantic Karaganda Iron and Steel Works, which will contain 
blast furnaces. This is aimed at stimulating the working of the local ore deposits. 
The site of this works has been chosen, so the Soviets assert, after very careful 
consideration and for good economic reasons. According to the geological 
surveys that have been carried out Central Kazakhstan can provide this plant 
with relatively nearby sources of iron ore, fuel and other materials: ore can be 
obtained from the Atasu deposit about 65 kilometers away, coking coals from 
Karaganda, 19 kilometers away, limestone from Topar and dolomite from 
Baikonur.?° The Soviet press claims that the Karaganda plant will be one of the 
largest in the USSR, with a capacity greater than that of the Kuznetsk Iron and 
Steel Works and almost as large as the plant at Magnitogorsk. Its blast furnaces 
will be large and modern with a capacity of 1,513 cubic meters, that is larger than 
those at the Magnitogorsk Combine. The large agglomerating factory being 
built there is to be capable of turning out all the agglomerates required for 
keeping the blast furnaces going. When the first two furnaces, with a capacity 
of 1.35 billion tons of pig iron a year, commence operations, concentrating and 
agglomerating mills, together with a coking plant, are to start work. In 1960 it is 
planned for three large open-hearth furnaces to be brought into operation. Little 
is known about them, except that each will have a molten charge ten times 
greater than those of the existing open-hearth furnaces in the Kazakh Iron and 
Steel Works. According to the project a single such unit will yield more steel than 
the total produced by all the furnaces of the plant in Temir-Tau at present.! 


The main motor of the slab mill is to draw 14,000 kilowatts, considerably 
greater than that of the motors of similar mills now in use. An endless sheet mill 
will turn out finished sheet metal 2.5 millimeters thick. In addition, a cold sheet- 
metal mill is to be built to turn out sheet-metal for automobile bodies, electric 
motors and transformers. Pipes will be made in an electric welding shop. The 
plant will also have a number of auxiliary enterprises, such as repair shops, a 
foundry, a forge shop and a large oxygen station with a capacity of 15,000 cubic 
meters of oxygen per hour. There will also be an artificial fertilizer combine. The 
project envisages that the factory will be supplied with electricity by its own 
thermal station, whose first turbogenerator is to start operation in 1957. On the 
construction of this huge plant one million cubic meters of concrete will have to 
be poured and 130,000 tons of metal construction erected. For this purpose special 
subsidiary enterprises are being set up on the site of the new factory.!? However, 
10 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, March 2, 1956. 

11 Tbid. 
12 Tbid. 
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it must be pointed out that although construction has been going on for almost 
two years, only a small proportion of the auxiliary installations have been con- 
structed. There is certainly no guarantee that the main projects will be functioning 
before the end of the current five-year plan. 

The Karaganda Iron and Steel Works, as well as the other metallurgical 
enterprises to be constructed in Kazakhstan, will not be restricted to the produc- 
tion of the ordinary types of steel. A large part of their production will be the 
smelting and rolling of high-quality steels for special purposes. It is intended that 
ferroalloys be supplied by the Aktyubinsk Ferroalloy Works, the construction 
of which began in the Fifth Five-Year Plan and which is now almost finished. The 
manganese ores needed will come from local mines. 

The development of ferrous metallurgy in Kazakhstan offers great prospects 
for wide-spread usage of the republic’s manganese ores. According to data 
supplied by the Academy of Sciences of the Kazakh SSR these ores are the best 
in the Soviet Union; their phosphorus content is one third that of the Nikopol 
and Chiatura ores.'* To provide local ferrous metallurgy as well as the neighbor- 
ing Urals and Western Siberia with ferroalloys the directives of the Twentieth 
Party Congress envisage that during the current plan a new ferroalloy plant in 
Pavlodar be constructed and the one in Aktyubinsk completed. Although 
Kazakhstan republic organizations offered to carry out the drafting and prepara- 
tory work on ore-concentrating plants at the Ayat and several other deposits, on 
the iron and steel plants centered around the Ayat and Sokolovka-Sarbai mines, 
on a special electric steel plant and on ocher supplementary ferroalloy plants, these 
additional plans were not incorporated into the directives for the Kazakh SSR. 
Even so, it is possible that two iron and steel mills near the Sokolovka-Sarbai 
and Ayat deposits will be built during the Seventh and Eighth Five-Year Plans." 


The measures taken in Kazakhstan to develop the ferrous metallurgical 
industry permit machine-construction enterprises requiring large quantities of 
metal to be set up. Thus, it has been decided to start on a large agricultural 
machinery factory in Paviodar during the current plan and on what will be one 
of the largest Soviet plants turning out rolled-metal goods, in Petropavlovsk. 
These will use a large percentage of the metal produced at the Kazakh plants. It 
should not be forgotten that the distribution throughout Kazakhstan of the 
ferrous metallurgy industry and of enterprises requiring large quantities of metal 
cannot be based on economic expediency alone; strategical considerations un- 
doubtedly play a very important role. 

The questions of the present industrial development of Kazakhstan cannot 
be looked upon solely from the point of view of the needs and plans of this 
republic, since, from the end of the Fifth Five-Year Plan, Kazakhstan has turned 
into a huge, constantly-expanding industrial region of national importance. It 
is destined to balance the disproportions in the distribution of the industry of 
the Urals and the other economic regions of the USSR. 


13 Promyshlenno-ekonomicheskaya gazeta, Moscow, March 9, 1956. 
14 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, January 11, 1956. 





The shortage of metal has become for the Soviet Union a brake, which if not 
removed or eased will bring to nought Soviet projects for the present Five-Year 
Plan. Quite recently, Pravda had the following words to say on the subject: 


In spite of the fact that the development of ferrous metallurgy is making rapid 
progress, we still have a shortage of metal. It is of vital importance to develop in 
every way possible the raw material basis of ferrous metallurgy, hasten the construc- 
tion of metallurgical enterprises, raise considerably the utilization of the production 
potential available... Among these tasks, of great importance is the further 
development and strengthening of the ore base of ferrous metallurgy.15 


It has been seen that the working of the Sokolovka-Sarbai iron ore deposit 
is of the utmost importance in the plans of the Soviet economists. However, the 
construction of the bases for this industry and of the iron and steel plants required 
is progressing very slowly. In addition to organizational shortcomings, the lack 
of plans and the insufficiency of building equipment, the severe climatic condi- 
tions, particularly during the winter, are having a hampering effect. The reason 
for the absence of a final plan for the industrial development of Kazakhstan is 
most probably because the mineral resources of the republic have not yet been 
studied sufficiently. It is possible that this will lead to amendments in the steps now 
being taken there. 


18 Pravda, May 30, 1956. 
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CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


Domestic Policy 


Khrushchev’s Secret Speech 


Khrushchev’s speech made during the Twentieth Party Congress at a closed 
session on February 25, 1956 provides a useful guide to the political atmosphere 
in recent months. It clarifies the position of the Khrushchev-Bulganin bloc and 
shows much about the real character of these leade.s and their comrades in arms. 


Before considering the various new information provided in the speech, 
however, certain questions as to its authenticity as published in the State Depart- 
ment text and printed in The New York Times on June 5, 1956 require consideration. 
On June 27, 1956 Pravda published a long article entitled “Eugene Dennis on 
the Significance of the Twentieth Party Congress,” which was almost a full 
reprint of an article published in the New York Daily Worker on June 18, 1956. 
Dennis, who is General Secretary of the National Committee of the Communist 
Party, USA, could hardly have written without Moscow approval. It was more 
convenient for the Soviet leaders to have Khrushchev’s speech commented on 
by a representative of a foreign Communist Party than in the Soviet press. An 
important point in the article is the statement that the State Department hopes, 
by publishing and utilizing its own version of Khrushchev’s special report, to 
put an end to the trend toward peaceful coexistence. 


However, despite the author’s hint that the State Department has “prepared” 
the report to suit its own ends, Dennis’ treatment of the report and his analysis 
of it leave no doubt that he accepts it as genuine. Moreover, certain clarifications 
of some of the text of Dennis’ letter made by the editors of Pravda indicate that 
even they, too, accept the text as genuine. If there had been any substantial 
variations between the State Department text and the original, Pravda would have 
brought up the question. 


Accepting the text as genuine, therefore, it would nevertheless be a mistake 
to attribute great importance to some of the more sensational passages. The fact 
that Molotov and Mikoyan might have been liquidated if Stalin had lived longer 
is perhaps less interesting than many other aspects of the speech. The purges 
and their effects we ze already well known in the West, and Khrushchev’s reve- 
lations can at best lend more exactness to the annals of the Stalinist inquisition. 


Also known previously, but for the first time announced publicly by a Soviet 
leader, is the following statement: “Stalin originated the concept ‘enemy of the 
people.’ This term automatically rendered it unnecessary that the ideological 
errors of a man or men...be proved.” Khrushchev aims to present Stalin as a 
destroyer not only of class enemies, but even of fellow Communists. Moreover, 
Stalin is pictured as acting by brute force, possessing neither wisdom nor logic. 
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Khrushchev also has something to say about the innocent victims of Stalin: 
“Tt became apparent that many party, Government and economic activists who 
were branded in 1937-38 as ‘enemies,’ were actually never enemies, spies, wreckers, 
etc., but were always honest Communists.” 

These “revelations” are of little worth. To expose Stalin’s character after 
thirty years of his dictatorship and three years after his death is to show courage 
rather late in the day. Whether or not Stalin was rude to Lenin’s wife and whether 
all the old Leninists were liquidated or not is of little importance. Khrushchev’s 
speech should by no means be considered a declaration of the rights of man. It 
is mainly useful for its revelations of the character of Khrushchev himself and 
for the light it sheds on the collective leadership and the post-Stalin course. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature is that the speech was designed for inner- 
Party consumption, for the more important Party members, such as those present 
at the Congress. In describing the campaign as directed against the “‘personality 
cult” Khrushchev is using very inexact terminology. This is far too weak a con- 
cept in view of the enormity of Stalin’s transgressions. Khrushchev advisedly 
employs the softer and more prudent term. 

The inner-Party nature of the speech is evident from the fact that Khrushchev, 
in speaking of the late dictator’s crimes, limited himself to mentioning victims 
within the Party. Khrushchev gives details of many leading Party workers who 
were liquidated, but says hardly anything about the millions of ordinary citizens 
who suffered during Stalin’s rule. In one case Khrushchev mentions the great 
losses and sacrifices of World War II, and in ancther he speaks of certain nations 
within the Soviet Union who were deprived by Stalin, quite arbitrarily, of their 
human rights and exiled to Siberia and Central Asia. Those specifically cited by 
Khrushchev are the Karachaev, Kalmyk, Chechen-Ingush and Kabardinian 
nations. Khrushchev, however, is not so much interested in the fate of these 
nations as in illustrating Stalin’s mistakes. For this reason there are many omis- 
sions. 

The speech is typical of the man. Khrushchev was, after all, Stalin’s trusted 
lieutenant. Traditionally, under Stalin’s rule only aman enjoying special trust could 
be secretary of the Moscow Oblast and City Committee of the Party. So great was 
the trust Stalin placed in Khrushchev that he made him Secretary of the Ukrainian 
Communist Party, replacing Postyshev, who had earlier played a leading role in 
the Politburo. Khrushchev is also known for being one of the first leading Party 
workers to begin the glorification of Stalin as an infallible leader. At the Seven- 
teenth Party Congress Khrushchev said: “The Moscow organization grouped 
itself ideologically around. ..our brilliant leader, Comrade Stalin” and spoke of 
“the tasks developed in Comrade Stalin’s brilliant report...”! This was only 
the beginning, for later, and right up to Stalin’s death, Khrushchev was one of 
the most servile members of Stalin’s retinue. He was also one of the leading Party 
workers who called Stalin “the Boss,” a description which clearly defined Stalin’s 


1 XVII sezd VKP (b), stenografichesky otchet (The Seventeenth Congress of the All-Union Communist 
Party [Bolshevil:s]), Moscow, 1934, pp. 145—47. 
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role. As Postyshev’s deputy Khrushchev was close to Stalin not only ideologi- 
cally, but also in his manner of work. Khrushchev was a faithful executor. 


In the Soviet Encyclopedic Dictionary of 1955 Khrushchev is described as “one 
of the closest comrades in arms of J. V. Stalin.”? The word “closest” is applied 
only to Khrushchev, not to Molotov, Voroshilov, Mikoyan or Kaganovich, who 
are simply “comrades in arms.” 

In his speech Khrushchev described Stalin as a man who lost his presence 
of mind during the first months of World War II and issued orders which ied to 
a useless waste of human lives. This may be true; Stalin’s “military genius” has 
been questioned before. However, Khrushchev showed a similar lack of calm 
during this period. In this connection one episode is of interest. In his speech he 
mentioned the Commander of the Kiev Military District, Kirponos, who, at the 
beginning of the war, headed one of the front-line staffs. Khrushchev was the 
representative of the Politburo at the staff headquarters. When several armies 
at this front surrendered to the enemy without a struggle, Khrushchev, together 
with the frightened Propaganda and Agitation Officer of the Central Committee 
of the Ukrainian Communist Party, G. Shuisky, fled to Voroshilovgrad at a 
decisive moment in the battle. Kirponos, who lost the troops entrusted to him, 
committed suicide. Khrushchev’s confusion after his desertion was so great that 
he could not give any instructions to the Ukrainian government, which was then 
in Voroshilovgrad; and he refused to meet the editors of the central republican 
newspapers who were at that time in the same city. 

During Stalin’s reign Khrushchev did not attain a top position in the Soviet 
leadership. Several members of the Politburo occupied much higher pcsitions 
than he did and were more widely known. Although in a responsible post, he 
was not one of the men who aided in determining the political line. Since Malen- 
kov delivered the report at the last Party Congress during Stalin’s lifetime (the 
Nineteenth), Malenkov was undoubtedly preferred to Khrushchev. The only field 
in which Khrushchev may have had a hand in decision-making was agriculture, 
and this mainly because he was head of the Party organization in the Ukraine, 
where agriculture is especially important. 

It follows that Khrushchev did not come to occupy his present position 
because of demonstrated organizational abilities or because of his authority within 
the Party. A significant factor in his achieving eminence was probably the fact 
that the chosen hier, Malenkov, showed dictatorial tendencies from the start, and 
this caused alarm among the other leaders. They presumably feared that Malenkov 
would turn out to be a Stalinist in all respects. 

Finally, and most important, is the extent to which Khrushchev’s speech 
characterizes the post-Stalin course. After the war and on Stalin’s instructions, 
a blockade, aggressive propaganda, pressure, suppression of people’s rights, 
saber-rattling and threats were all practiced. Stalin’s policy, as reflected in Khrush- 
chev’s speech, might be called that of the jackal. It combines cowardice with the 
wish to profit by others’ misfortunes. At the beginning of World War II, before 





2 Entsiklopedichesky slovar, Moscow, 1955, vol. III, p. 567. 
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the Soviet Union became irivolved, Stalin wanted the two opposing sides to bleed 
each other dry. There are indications of this in Khrushchev’s speech, when he 
states that Hitler’s declaration of war against the Soviet Union was an excep- 
tionally unpleasant and quite unexpected event. 

The collective leaders have abandoned the policy of the jackal in order to 
play the part of the wolf in Little Red Riding Hood. Every means is employed to 
make closer contact with the Western World. Greater use than ever before is 
being made of literature, the theater, ballet, the cinema, the circus and sports to 
this end. Even religion is being utilized. 

The collective leaders, however, pursuing their own undisclosed aims, 
insistently maintain that the “cold war” is over. The Pravda editorial on June 10, 
1956, entitled ““The Next Step in Disarmament is up to the Western Powers,” 
states: 

The Soviet government has decided to approach a solution of the problem of 
disarmament in a new way. It bases its position on the fact that at present, when the 
“cold war” is more and more giving way to the development of friendly contacts 
between peoples and their governments...more favorable conditions have arisen 
for implementing disarmament measures. 

In Bulganin’s messages to the heads of government of various countries this 
thesis was presented in various forms. In his message to Eisenhower, Bulganin 
writes: ““We are deeply convinced that at the present time, when a definite reduc- 
tion is taking place in international tension and the ‘cold war’ is becoming a thing 
of the past...more favorable conditions have arisen for putting an end to the 
armaments race.’’? 

The message to the French Council of Ministers states : “The ‘cold war’ is more 
and more giving way to the development of friendly international contacts.” 

The tactical rejection of the “cold war” in its previous form is typical of the 
collective leadership, but it does not mean a real change in policy. Issue No. 6 
of Kommunist, the central organ of the Soviet Communist Party, printed an 
editorial headed “Strengthen the Unity of the Working Cldss,” which reflects the 
true aims of the present leaders. It represents the unity of the working class as a 
vital problem, the “command of the epoch.” Under the new line this unity is to 
be based on cooperation of all workers’ parties, whatever their political affiliation. 
Not long ago, such cooperation would have been quite unacceptable to the 
Communist Party. 

Particular importance is attributed, in the new phase of the “cold war”, to 
the creation of strong points in the rear of the enemy and in lulling his suspicions 
by propaganda, including the unmasking of the cult of the individual. 

In the ligh: of the new policies Khrushchev’s speech acquires special signi- 
ficance. It has removed Stalin from the group of principal Marxist theoreticians. 
It makes it appear that the leaders now recognize certain past mistakes and desire 
to enter a new path. Consequently several victims of Stalin’s purges have now 
been rehabilitated. The final aim, however, that of world domination, has not 


3 Pravda, June 9, 1956. 
4 Tid. 
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been abandoned. The leaders now hope to achieve it by other means than those 
employed by Stalin. They expect to enlist the cooperation of all workers’ parties, 
to avoid wars and serious conflicts in order to gain time. In their opinion time 
is working in favor of Communism. 

However, there is no guarantee that the new policy will work. This was illu- 
strated by the riots in Poznan, which, Radio Moscow claimed, were brought 
about by “reactionary underground elements, which strove to profit by economic 
difficulties and miscalculations in certain Poznan enterprises.”® 

That the main lines of Communist Party policy remain unchanged is con- 
firmed by one of the most recent actions of Khrushchev and Bulganin: the decree 
of the Central Committee on “Overcoming the Cult of the Individual and Its 
Consequences,” published in Pravda on July 1, 1956. Having already given some 
hint of Khrushchev’s secret speech by reprinting the article by Eugene Dennis, 
the leaders continued to raise the veil even further. This was done in such a way 
as to give Khrushchev’s special report the proper interpretation. Instead of the 
speech a decree was published which covered all the fundamental points made by 
Khrushchev at the closed session and which added extensive commentaries. 

The recent decree, which occupies three newspaper pages and which Pravda 
referred to in an editorial of July 2 as a “document of great historical significance,” 
is a casuistic explanation of the speech and of the campaign against the cult of the 
individual. In the decree, the Central Committee is not sparing in praise of its 
own actions. It declares: 

The Central Committee very correctly and in good time spoke out against the 
cult of the individual, whose dissemination belittles the role of the Party and the 
masses of the people, which disparages the role of the collective leadership in the 
Party and not infrequently has led to serious deficiencies in work, to blatant viola- 
tions of socialist legality.® 
Although Stalin is accused of usurping all state power, the decree emphasizes 

that the Party line as a whole was determined by the Party and not by the dictator. 
All the most important measures are said to have been carried out by the Party 
and not by Stalin. The whole sense of the decree is that all successes are to be 
credited to the Party, and all catastrophes to Stalin. Moreover, it is implicit that 
the Party saved the whole nation from the calamitous path along which Stalin 
was pushing it. About Staiin’s mistakes, it is said that they “slowed down the 
development of Soviet society but. ..did not divert it from the correct path.”? 

Because these accusations against Stalin come so late, the leaders attempt to 
justify their long silence and obedience to the late dictator. They explain their 
attitude as due to their consideration of the Soviet people’s probable reactions: 

Undoubtedly, the facts indicate that Stalin was responsible for many illegal 
actions which took place especially during the last period of his life. However, at 
the same time it must not be forgotten that the Soviet people knew Stalin as a man 
who always defended the USSR from the intrigues of the enemy...Any action 
5 Radio Moscow, June 29, 1956. 

* Jbid., August 1, 1956. 

7 Ibid. 











taken against him under these circumstances would have been misunderstood by 
the people, and in this case it was not at all a question of a lack of personal courage 
[in the Party leaders].® 


Thus the blame is cast upon the people, who are supposed to have deified 
Stalin to such an extent that they would not have supported any opposition to 
him. The present leaders claim that they had long been opponents of Stalin but 
kept quiet about and praised him because they were taking the feelings of the 
people into account. 

There are many casuistic arguments in the rather long decree. For example, 
dealing with the war period, the Central Committee notes that Central Committee 
members and outstanding military leaders ensured success, since they “took into 
their own hands certain sectors of activity at the rear and at the front, and took 
independent decisions in their organizational, political, economic and military 
work.” At this point the decree contradicts what Khrushchev said in his report 
at the closed session. At that time he particularly emphasized that Stalin, as the 
supreme commander who had concentrated all power in his own hands, had 
deprived all the others of any initiative and that this had led to considerable losses 
during World War II. 

In passing it should be pointed out that in the published decree the collective 
leaders clearly speak of their own real aims in attempting to establish a united 
workers’ front: 

Under the new historical conditions such international organizations of the 
working class as the Comintern and the Cominform have ceased their activities, but 
it does not follow from this that the international solidarity and need for contacts 
between fraternal revolutionary parties which take a Marxist-Leninist position have 
lost their significance.® 
The character of the decree, its style and the points it makes are evidence of 

the unchanging nature of the general Party line. Just as when Stalin was alive, the 
present Soviet leaders ignore the people, attempt to deceive them in order to 
make them simply a blind executor of Party tasks. As far as the general aims are 
concerned, they are absolutely unchangeable. They remain today as they were 
under Lenin and as Stalin pursued them. A. Gaev 


The Economy 


State Control of Collective Farms 


The recent Twentieth Party Congress stressed the kolkhoz form as an integral 
part of the Soviet system of agriculture. As a result, the question of the legal 
nature of the forms and methods by which the state directs the collective farms 
and the legal aspect of the farms’ relations with the socialist state is of par- 
ticular interest. 

8 Ibid. 
® Ibid. 
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Direct state control of economic and social relationships in the rural areas 
has always been of primary importance in Soviet agricultural policy. The methods 
used were predetermined by the very nature of the Soviet state, which made the 
government the chief means of regulating the life of a whole society. The Soviet 
leaders and jurists justified the theoretical premises for state and Party control 
of the economic and social reorganization of the countryside by Engels’ remarks 
on the need for the state to exert an influence on the peasantry. 

The Bolshevik followers of Marx and Engels from the very inception of the 
“socialist reconstruction” of agriculture had attached special importance to this 
influence. On the basis of Communist tactics toward the peasantry over the past 
30 years, the Soviet writer N. Kazantsev states that “state direction of the 
collective farms, which unite the toiling peasants, is the most reliable guarantee 
that the development of [the kolkhozes] in the direction of Communism will be 
ensured.”? From the very beginning the Communist leaders realized that without 
direct pressure on the part of the state not even the most minor changes in the 
way that the “socialist forms” of agriculture were being created would be made. 
Therefore, it is not surprising that the same author asserts that “the question of 
state direction of collective farms became urgent for the Bolshevik Party and 
Soviet authority from the very creation of the first kolkhozes.”’* 

The decree of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee on the socializa- 
tion of land, issued on February 19, 1918, contains a note to Paragraph 22 
which runs: “When establishing the order of distributing land for exploitation, 
workers’ agricultural societies are to be given priority over individual farms.”* 
Thus, individual holdings, up to that time the foundation of the farm structure, 
were henceforth to be regarded as transient and obsolescent. 

This same decree established the conditions for and the forms to be taken by 
state direction of agricultural societies. Agricultural communes, just as other 
methods of communal farming, were subjected to supervision by the People’s 
Commissariat for Agriculture, which operated through its local organs.® To 
direct the activities of these communes, on May 8, 1918 a Communes Section 
was created at the People’s Commissariat for Agriculture of the RSFSR. On the 
basis of instructions issued by the Commissariat on August 17, 1918, Commune 
Offices were created in the agricultural administrations of guberniyas (provinces) 
and uezds (districts). 

In the event the organization of the commune was incompatible with the 
basic statutes of the constitution of the RSFSR, it could be disbanded by the 
soviet organs concerned, in accordance with Paragraph 88 of the decree on 
socialist land organization. The provincial and district land sections also had the 
right to disband the communes. 


1 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo (The Soviet State and the Law), Moscow, 1955, Book VII, p. 3. 

2 Voprosy kolkhoznogo i zemelnogo prava (Questions of Kolkhoz and Land Law), Moscow, 1951, p. 233. 

3 Ibid. 

4 Sbornik dokumentov po zemelnomu zakonodatelsteu SSSR i RSFSR (A Symposium of Documents on 
Land Legislation of the USSR and the RSFSR), Moscow, 1954, p. 25. 

5 Tbid., pp. 45—46. 











Since the agricultural communes were founded on land specially allocated, 
provided with equipment and existed in the main on state loans and credit, they 
should be considered, in effect, a variation of the state agricultural enterprises, 
on a level with the sovkhozes. 


The failure of the Communist dictatorship to establish its authority over the 
peasantry by direct pressure compelled the Soviet leaders to change their tactics 
toward the rural areas rather abruptly. In 1921 they were forced to stop counting 
on state-managed “‘socialist” agricultural enterprises as the chief economic force. 
In introducing the New Economic Policy, Lenin was facing the fact that the 
individual peasant farm was the basic economic force on the land. Nevertheless, 
the question of socialized agricultural enterprises was still not dropped. Both the 
sovkhozes and kolkhozes remained objects of special favor. In this, the Party 
leaders used as their starting point the theoretical premise that the socialist sector 
in agriculture, technically and organizationally stronger and better equipped, would 
grow steadily at the expense of individual peasant farms. However, the practice 
of the next eight or nine years showed that these communal forms of agriculture 
remained for the vast majority of the peasantry just as unconvincing during the 
years of NEP as they were during the period of war Communism. Therefore, in 
the decree of the Central Executive Committee and the Council of People’s 
Commissars of the USSR of March 16, 1927, several measures were proposed, 
designed to attract the individual farmer onto the kolkhoz. Nevertheless, in 
spite of increased aid from the state, the number of collectivized peasant farms, 
which comprised 0.6% of the total in 1923, had increased to only 1.7% in 1928.® 


The tactics of “planting” kolkhoz centers in the country while refraining from 
the use of direct compulsion proved unavailing, and in 1929-30 there was a 
“revolution” from above, carried out at the initiative of the state authorities.’ 
The organizational and legal foundation for this measure was the “Model Char- 
ter of the Agricultural Artel,” which had been approved by the Presidium of 
the Central Executive Committee and the Council of People’s Commissars of the 
USSR on March 1, 1930 and which had the force of a law. This act envisaged that 
all land allotments be combined into a single unit, draft animals, equipment, build- 
ings and stores of seeds be communalized, and working norms be established. 
Thus, the Communist legislators made for the formally “cooperative” enter- 
prises, the kolkhozes, such a legal straitjacket as to leave them completely helpless 
from the very day of their inception. However, even this seemed too liberal to 
the Politburo and the charter began to be regarded as merely a temporary, pilot 
act, which defined the terms of the initial period of collectivization and the actual 
nationalization of agriculture. 


On February 17, 1935 a new model kolkhoz charter was approved. It estab- 
lished the primacy of obligations to the state, the size of and conditions for 
setting up artel funds, in cash and in kind, the conditions for developing kolkhoz 





® BSE (Large Soviet Encyclopedia), Ist ed., 1938, X XXIII, 355. 
7? Istoriya VKP (b). Kratky kurs (History of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks). A Short 
Account), Moscow, 1950, p. 292. 
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output, the organization of labor and administration, and the obligations and 
rights of members. The charter also defined the limits of the kolkhozniks’ private 
plots and the maximum number of draft animals families could have. 

Afterwards, this charter was supplemented by further directives, which 
usually widened even further state control of the kolkhozes. Thus, a decree on 
measures to protect communal land on the kolkhozes from being squandered, 
published on May 27, 1939, not only included measures directed against any 
violation of the charter but also predetermined indexes of norms not envisaged 
in it.® Failure to observe the kolkhoz charter and Party and government decrees 
rendered the kolkhozniks liable to criminal proceedings.® 

The relations between kolkhozes and the MTS were regulated by agreements 
drawn up on the basis of the “model contract” given the force of law by a decree 
of the Council of People’s Commissars and the Party Central Committee.’° 
Failure to conform could lead to disciplinary and criminal proceedings. 

The system of state administration of kolkhoz activities by the so-called 
direct-order method was supplemented by the supervision and regulation of 
kolkhoz activities by administrative organs. This was done through the checking 
and approval of various kolkhoz measures and acts.!1 The production plans of 
the kolkhozes were also subject to approval not only in regard to the obligations 
involved in deliveries and in accordance with the norms drawn up by the state 
for payment, but also from the viewpoint of the level of labor productivity 
attained.1? 

Of special significance in the strengthening of state control of the kolkhozes 
was the transfer in 1954 of administrative functions formerly carried out by 
regional land administrations (which had been disbanded) to the MTS. The MTS 
supervise the financial and economic activities of the kolkhozes, keep accounts 
of how the latter carry out plans, and ensure that they meet their obligations. In 
this way, the administrative and guiding role of the MTS was strengthened by 
their acquisition of direct administrative functions through their officials. 

Another method of control is the so-called recommendation method, which 
officially precludes direct orders or instructions. It is usually applied when there is 
need to show that a kolkhoz is a “cooperative,” not a state enterprise. Under this 
method the state permits the management of the kolkhoz concerned to find the 
final solution of its problem, but indicates which solution would be considered 
most desirable. Soviet sources consider such recommendations a form of state 
direction, even though based on “conviction and encouragement.” It is char- 
acteristic that the recommendations and the explanations needed are a function 
and obligation not only of Party but also of general administrative organs.** This 





8 Sbornik dokumentov po zemelnomu zakonodatelstueu SSSR i RSFSR, op. cit., p. 567. 
® Ibid. 

10 Voprosy kolkboznogo i zemelnogo prava, op. cit., p. 66. 

11 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, op. cit., p. 7. 

13 Tbid. 

18 Tbid., p. 10. 

14 Jbid., p. 11. 
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method is used to regulate all kolkhoz internal activities not covered by direct 
instructions. It helps in the appointment of desirable persons to leading positions 
in kolkhoz management. Thus, in March, 1955, the Party Central Committee and 
the Council of Ministers took the decision “to select and recommend for the post 
of kolkhoz chairman... several thousands of the most experienced workers in 
Party and government organizations, enterprises, research institutions and other 
establishments.”!5 The statutory demands that the chairmen of kolkhozes be 
elected from the kolkhoz membership were easily obviated by the fact that a 
candidate elected on the recommendation of the local government and Party 
organizations, if not a member of the kolkhoz, became one on election.* In this 
way, on March 9, 1956 the Central Committee and the Council of Ministers in 
fact introduced a number of changes into the charter of agricultural artels by the 
decree “The Charter of the Agricultural Artel and the Further Development of 
Kolkhoznik Initiative in Organizing Kolkhoz Production and Artel Management.” 

These two methods, direct administrative instructions and Party recommen- 
dations, cover all kolkhoz organizational and economic activities. 

As in every other branch of state control, the direction of the kolkhoz system 
is based on strict centralization. The establishment of norms for regulating 
agricultural organization and activities is carried out on the all-union level. 
Soviet jurists, however, quote as sources for kolkhoz law only pilot acts on the 
union level. Laws Adopted by the Supreme Soviet, Edicts of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet and Decrees of the Council of Ministers of the USSR, by A. Turbiner, 
may be cited as an example. Turbiner particularly emphasizes that “special 
decisions on kolkhoz questions establishing the kolkhozes’ rights and obligations 
are made only by union organs. The decisions of republic legislative organs and 
administrations on kolkhoz questions are, as a general rule, either sanctioned by 
union organs or made in execution of instructions [issued by] union organs.”?? 

Agricultural management, prior to the period of total collectivization, was 
one of the most centralized spheres in the Soviet system. Until 1929 the supreme 
administrative offices for agriculture were the People’s Commisssriats of Agri- 
culture in the individual union republics. The intensive campaign for nationaliza- 
tion raised the problem of centralizing this branch of the administration. In 
1929, during the period when preparations were being made to liquidate individ- 
ual peasant holdings, a unified Commissariat of Agriculture of the USSR was 
establisned, and the main administrative functions in this sphere transferred to it. 

While tne old Constitution was still in effect, the republics’ role was to 
introduce amendments into their land statutes on the basis of new norms set 
up by all-union organs. When the 1936 Constitution was introduced even the 
need for this was lost, since the introduction of new all-union norms at variance 
with the republics’ legislation automatically annulled the corresponding republic 
norms, on the basis of Paragraph 20 of the All-Union Constitution. 


15 Tzvestia, March 31, 1955. 
16 Sbornik konsultatsii po voprosam kolkhaznogo prava (A Collection of Consultations on Questions of 


Kolkhoz Law), Moscow, 1954, p. 362. 
17 Voprosy kolkhoznogo i zemelnogo prava, op. cit., p. 61. 
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Such documents as the “Model Charter” of the agricultural artel and the 
latter’s model agreement with the MTS were binding throughout the USSR and 
did not leave room for independent action on the part of the republics. It is 
significant that even the measures dictated by peculiarities of agricultural or 
economic conditions in individual republics and oblasts were carried out not 
through the organs of the republics concerned, but on the basis of instructions 
issued at the all-union level. Thus, in 1940—41 a number of decrees of the Council 
of People’s Commissars and the Party Central Committee introduced common 
measures for dealing with agricultural questions in such different regions as 
Tadzhikistan, Turkmenia, Georgia, Kazakhstan and Belorussia. In 1954, however, 
the Central Committee and the Council of Ministers took specific steps in the case 
of Uzbekistan, Tadzhikistan and Turkmenia.!* 

The extremely negative results of such centralized and bureaucratic adminis- 
tration have become so acute and so obvious in the past few years that the Kremlin 
launched an attack on overcentralization. The decree of March 9, 1955, “Changes 
in the Practice of Agricultural Planning,” cited a number of deficiencies resulting 
after the personal initiative of the kolkhozes had been almost completely ham- 
strung. Thus, in Kazakhstan, the Urals and Siberia, the sowing of winter crops 
had been made compulsory in spite of objections from the local workers, while 
the kolkhozes and sovkhozes of the Baltic countries had been obliged to de- 
velop fat hogs instead of the bacon hogs usually raised in those areas.® 


Although admitting the faults of “stereotyped planning” and attempts by the 
central administrative organs to prescribe everything from above, the decree did 
not change the nature of the relations between the all-union administrative organs 
and the republic departments subordinate to them; the new methods of planning 
agricultural production left the administrations of the republics merely a sub- 
ordinate role. Their functions were limited to disseminating downward the 
planned tasks already drawn up and to checking production plans compiled on the 
basis of these tasks. In the actual process of planning, the provinces did only the 
draft work, executed at the command of the center. For example, the working 
out of long-range projects, especially the distribution of agricultural produce, 
was a prerogative of the union Gosplan. 

The need to work out the plans for agricultural production in cooperation 
with the MTS made kolkhoz planning cssentially an MTS function, particularly 
after the latter had been assigned a number of administrative tasks.*° 


The most important result of the new measures taken in regard to kolkhoz 
administration was the further strengthening of the importance of the MTS. 
Although the decree of March 1955 criticized overcentralization and the attempts 
to prescribe everything from above, a lessening of this centralization was not 
envisaged in the document. Indeed, there is no suggestion that the trend toward 





18 Sbornik dokumentov po zemelnomu zakonodatelstew SSSR i RSFSR, op. cit., pp. 571, 572, 574, 575, 
592, 625, 627, 629. 

19 Pravda, March 11, 1955. 

20 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, op. cit., p. 13. 











increased centralization may slacken. It could be assumed that now, in the period 
of transition from socialism to Communism, a natural aim would be the gradual 
but complete nationalization of agriculture, that is, the liquidation of the kolkhoz 
form and the complete transition to the sovkhoz system. However, Soviet 
sources have not given a basis for such assumptions. The Large Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia, for instance, stressed, in the second half of 1954: “The conversion of 
kolkhoz property to public [property] cannot be realized... by nationalizing 
kolkhoz property since [it] is socialist property and cannot be treated as if it were 
capitalist property.” 

It is further stated that “the building of Communism demands the creation 
of a single, national [form of] property throughout the country by elevating 
kolkhoz property to a public status.”?? 

The question of how this process will take place and in what forms it will 
appear is not clear. In theory, the kolkhoz property that has been elevated to a 
public status must cease to exist. In other words, the kolkhozes must disappear. 
The complete extension of the category of public property presupposes the organi- 
zation of agriculture on the sovkhoz pattern. However, the same source mentions 
the need for the further strengthening and developing of both forms of socialist 
property, with state property and the growth of the MTS taking priority.** 

These assertions and measures similar to those in the decree of March 9, 1955 
would indicate that the present leaders are striving as before to strengthen 
further state control of agriculture. At the same time, however, they have not yet 
decided to stimulate the process of subjecting it to organized nationalization, 
that is, to the liquidation of the kolkhoz form. 

More or less parallel to this problem, although on a somewhat different plane, 
is the question of the transition from the present forms of kolkhoz organization, 
the agricultural artel, to a “higher” form, the agricultural commune. Until 
recently the agricultural commune, a collective economy in which production 
as well as consumption is completely socialized, was looked upon as the highest 
level of communal agricultural cooperation. It was assumed that the kolkhoz 
peasantry must pass through this stage on its road to the ultimate stage of Commu- 
nism. At the start of mass collectivization, this form, however, was acclaimed 
premature, and the communes already in existence werc changed to agricultural 
artels. Nevertheless, this was not officially meant as an indication that the idea 
of agricultural communes had been given up for the future: “The transition from 
the commune to the . . . artel does not mean that there is no need for the commune, 
but means that at present the conditions have not yet been created for making 
the commune the basic form of kolkhoz production. The time will come when 
the commune will be the basic form. . .”4 

This assertion was concluded with Stalin’s words: “When will this be? 
Naturally, not soon. But it will come.” 





21 BSE, 1953, XXII, 181. 
22 Tid, 
23 Ibid. 
2% Jbid., 1st ed., 1937, XXXII, 648. 
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At the Seventeenth Party Congress in 1934 Stalin stated: “The future com- 
mune will grow from the developed and prosperous artel . .. when in the fields 
and on the farms of the artel there will be an abundance of grain, cattle, vege- 
tables, poultry and all other produce. ..”®5 However, agricultural communes 
have not been developed. On the contrary, recent measures seem to indicate that 
the problem of the communes as the highest form of agricultural production 
organization does not figure in the plans of the Soviet leaders. 

Nor does it seem fortuitous that in the definition of the concept of an agri- 
cultural commune in the second edition of the Large Soviet Encyclopedia, in a 
volume issued after Stalin’s death, it is described simply as a form of kolkhoz, 
without any reference to its being “highest.” Moreover, its negative aspects, as 
seen under the conditions of war Communism, the NEP and even the mass 
collectivization period, were given and, most of all, not a word was said about 
the possibility of the commune coming to the fore in the future.* 

A. Yurchenko 


Private Ownership of Livestock to be Curtailed 


On June 29, 1956 Pravda published a draft decree of the Council of Ministers 
of the USSR entitled “Measures to Combat the Waste of Bread and Other Food 
Products from State Reserves for Livestock Fodder.” An editorial in Pravda on 
June 30 was devoted to the same problem. 

As the projected decree shows, the number of individuals owning livestock 
has grown so rapidly in the last two years that the number of head owned by 


town and city dwellers alone has increased by three million. The Soviet leaders 
have been unable to provide enough fodder and the individual owners have been 
compelled to use bread, potatoes and other vegetables, supplies of which are 
inadequate even for human needs. 

Explaining the shortage of food products as due to the increased requirements 
of the nation the leaders admit that “the increased needs of the urban population 
for milk and especially for meat are not being fully satisfied in the large industrial 
centers, since the state does not yet have a sufficient quantity of these products.”? 

The history of this problem is of interest. At the Central Committee Plenary 
Session in September 195 3, after the number of livestock in the Soviet Union had 
sharply decreased, Khrushchev made the following appeal to the workers: “We 
must put an end to the prejudice that it is shameful for a worker or employee to 
possess livestock as his personal property.” At that time the Plenary Session 
decreed: 

All the indebtedness to the State [incurred on] the holdings of kolkhozniks, 
workers and employees in the obligatory deliveries of livestock products up to 

January 1, 1953, is to be written off. It must be explained to kolkhozniks, workers 


25 Stalin, Sochineniya (Works), Moscow, 1954, Vol. XIII, p. 353. 
26 BSE, 2nd ed., 1953, XXII, 172. 
1 Pravda, June 29, 1956. 





and employees that the State is undertaking this measure to aid them to retain the 
livestock which they have as their personal property, and also to make it easier for 
those who have none to provide themselves with livestock. 


The people, encouraged by these measures, in 1954 alone boosted the number 
of livestock by 27.5 million. This rapid development of private enterprise 
alarmed the Soviet leaders, who saw in the process elements of the “disorganiza- 
tion of socialist production,” since the increased sale of bread and vegetables in 
the state shops tended to disrupt supplies and “corrupt” the population. 

Having utilized private initiative and, to a certain extent, corrected the 
shortcomings in livestock raising, the Central Committee leaders are now 
returning to their former policy of repressing private initiative. Consequently, 
apart from several harsh tax measures in the draft decree, it is also proposed to 
give the Council of Ministers the power to prohibit city dwellers from keeping 
livestock “for reasons of hygiene.” Apparently the leaders are convinced that the 
decree will prove effective, and workers will no longer wish to keep livestock. 
The draft also contains detailed arrangements for the purchase of privately- 
owned livestock. Slaughtering or the sale of cattle to private persons will be 
discouraged by the imposition of the full tax and of obligatory milk and meat 
deliveries unless the animals are sold to the state. 


The first part of the draft decree of June 29, 1956 points out that, as a result 
of measures already taken, the production and state purchases of grain and agri- 
cultural products have increased. It is claimed that in consequence the well-being 
of the population has risen. However, the decree itself is evidence that there is 
a great shortage of basic food products in the USSR. The state does not have 
at its disposal sufficient quantities of meat, milk and other products to satisfy the 
daily needs of the people, particularly in the large industrial centers. 


Of considerable interest is the fact that grain supplies are insufficient to cover 
requirements despite the fact that the sown area has been extended by almost 
30 million hectares by cultivating virgin and idle lands. The publication of the 
new draft decree shows rather clearly that agriculture in the USSR remains a 
bottleneck in the national economy. 

The draft points out that the state cannot allocate fodder to individual 
owners: “Fodder is primarily grain, and at the present time the state cannot 
allocate the necessary quantity of concentrated feed to this end [private livestock 
raising].”’ Only one solution has been found to the problem: reducing the number 
of livestock in private hands, thus preserving, perhaps even increasing, the 
number of head in the “‘socialist sector.” 

Despite the fact that the Soviets have had 25 years to transform the people’s 
psychology along socialist lines the apparent and inherent urge to own property 
and display private initiative has not been eradicated. Once Khrushchev gave 
the signal the individual sector in livestock raising was rapidly reestablished and 
is now, or at least was until the recent draft decree, competing very successfully 
with the socialist sector in supplying the people with livestock products. Although 
many limitations were placed on private holdings, and conditions for the develop- 
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ment of small holdings are unfavorable in the Soviet Union, these holdings had 
nevertheless become so profitable that many Soviet citizens did not bother with 
work in state institutions and organizations, on kolkhozes or sovkhozes, but 
preferred to provide for their families with the profits made in independent 
activity. 

Moreover, the peasants’ attitude toward the kolkhoz system is so hostile, and 
resistance to Central Committee measures so effective that, as the Soviet press 
admits, during the harvest “one third, and sometimes one half, of the crop is 
lost.””® 

There is still a considerable food problem in the Soviet Union, and the 
tendency away from the collective to private holdings is very great. Consequently 
the leaders are encountering difficulties in developing the socialist sector of 
agriculture. This is the reason for the draft decree. There may be some small 
changes in it before it is finally approved, but there can be little doubt that it will 
go into effect substantially as it now stands. 

Due to the forthcoming implementation of the decree there will be a sharp 
deterioration in supplies of livestock products to the inhabitants of cities, and a 
sharp drop in the standard of living of millions of people who will be deprived, 
either partially or wholly, of their livestock holdings. Also, difficulties will 
undoubtedly arise in supplying city dwellers with meat and milk products, and 
this is bound to be reflected in a sharp rise in prices asked on the free markets for 
those available. A. Lebed 


2 Komsomolskaya pravda, June 16, 1956. 





REVIEWS 


Kommunist 


Organ of the Central Committes of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
Published by PRAV LDA. Issues Nos. 8 and 9, 1956. 


From time to time there appears in the Soviet press what might be termed a 
vacuum when writers have little to say and when everything is but a verbose 
repetition of matter that could better be expressed in a few lines. Issue No. 8 of 
Kommunist of this year is an example of this. After a number of issues dealing with 
the decisions of the Twentieth Party Congress and which to a certain extent defined 
the current political course to be taken with regard to the destruction of the cult 
of the individual, this number is a collection of rather dry, banal articles. The 
political and economic questions discussed are neither new nor of great 
significance. 


The editorial, ““More Attention Must Be Paid to the Economics of Industrial 
Production,” has as its main theme the contention that economic and technical 
progress is being hampered by administration. The article does not present 
illustrative examples, but simply states that individual administrative officials 
are not correctly evaluating the significance of rationalization, that often those 
who are engaged in the process of rationalization have not enough interest in 
their work and that many proposals on the subject are not examined for a con- 
siderable period of time or are even shelved as a matter of course. Only one 
paragraph in the whole article deserves serious attention, one in which mention 
is made of the poor reviews made of economic literature. The reviewers are 
rebuked for “erroneously protesting against the publication of literature on 
complex problems,” while seeming to demand that proposals be made more 
concrete. Production reserves, increased labor productivity and the lowering of 
cost are examples of this type of problem. The reason for the reproach was that 
reviewers, who have long been used to the fact that neither sum totals nor con- 
crete indexes be given in this type of literature, are still applying the same method 
as a form of safeguard. In this respect they are given a reminder containing pet- 
haps a hint of a threat: “In fact this signifies a protest against the publication of 
literature designed for a large circle of readers: the workers of different branches 
of industry.” Thus, it would seem that the editors of Kommunist are relaxing to 
a certain degree the limits placed on authors writing about economic literature 
and at the same time are attacking, albeit in a veiled manner, the complete se- 
cretiveness and haziness that had been an integral part of this kind of publication 
for many years. This is in keeping with Mikoyain’s demand, made at the Twentieth 
Party Congress, for more and better statistics. 

The article “To Strengthen Friendship and Cooperation with the Peoples of 
Socialist Yugoslavia” is designed to give a general explanation of the meaning of 
friendship between the USSR and Yugoslavia. The main feature in the two coun- 
tries’ relationship is described as the con. olidation of peace throughout the world. 
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Equally unimpressive is M. Moiseev’s “The Development of Economic 
Links Between Socialist Industry and Kolkhoz Production,” which contains 
innumerable figures and tables showing the development of kolkhoz production. 
Much is said of the measures taken by the government to strengthen the 
kolkhozes. However, in all these supposedly new steps can be seen the same old 
thesis that “the main way [to achieve] a sharp rise in all branches of agriculture 
and to raise further the well-being of the kolkhoz peasantry is not by increasing 
the price of kolkhoz produce, but by increasing the productivity of labor.” 

F. Burlatsky’s article, “Soviet Democracy and its Further Perfection,” is the 
latest assertion, reflecting, as it were, the current political atmosphere. It starts 
by stating quite unequivocally that “the masses under the leadership of the 
Communist Party have built the foundation of socialism and are now successfully 
solving the problems of the transition to Communism.” In this article Soviet 
democracy is represented by the role of the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies. It may 
be assumed that the collective leadership has finally realized that government 
organs, from the Supreme Soviet down, have been and still are purely decorative, 
merely carrying out directives issued by the Party. This situation has to be ex- 
plained somehow, and the impression is given that now, in the post-Stalin period, 
the government organs have an independent role. 


Nevertheless, casuistry enters into the article. Although the assertion is made 
that the Soviets of Workers’ Deputies are independent administrative organs, 
it is stated that “the basic method of the work of the Soviets of Workers’ Dep- 
uties and their organs is the conviction of the masses and their organization 
for fulfilling the tasks of building Communism and [executing] decisions made 
by the Soviet authorities.” 

Since the truth cannot be hidden completely is it indicated that the chief 
function of governmental organs is to organize the masses to carry out the tasks 
set by the Party. From this the real role of the soviets and the essence of Soviet 
democracy are defined. Soviet democracy, defined as an institution which is 
officially the organ through which the people express their will, in effect has only 
the function of propagandizing the measures dictated by the Party or, to be 
more precise, by the Party leaders. 

In this case the reasoning employed in the article to the effect that of late the 
barrier between the state apparatus and the people has been raised loses all mean- 
ing. “The accessibility of the apparatus to the people is not a slogan proclaimed 
for the sake of form but a living practice of many Soviet institutions.” All such 
interpretations are supported by references to Lenin and a few examples and 
decisions taken at the Twentieth Party Congress. 

To obtain a complete picture of these new theses on Soviet democracy, to 
what has been said must be added the definition of the Party’s role under present 
conditions. For this reason the author reminds the Party leaders that they are 
not obliged to spend time on administrative details: “What would you say of a 
conductor who tried to play all the instruments, doubling for the violinist, the 
trumpeter and the cellist? Aud most important, what sort of music would be the 
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result?” Thus, the Party member has to conduct, making sure that the musicians 
play exactly what is written. The musicians in this case are the organs or indivi- 
duals giving expression to Soviet democracy. 

The only other article worthy of mention is Yu. Filonovich’s “Popular 
Literature on the Questions of Communist Morals.” To some extent it is a devel- 
opment of the directives issued by Khrushchev on the creation of special edu- 
cational establishments for the children of the Soviet elite. Admittedly these 
establishments are not actually mentioned but the question of the eduction of 
youth in general is raised and literature describing the problems of Soviet morals 
quoted to illustrate various points. Morals, education and the mode of living are 
the keynotes of the article, which stresses the importance of educational literature 
and the need for it under present conditions. It is mentioned in passing that the 
younger generation has many negative features: lack of respect for parents, 
deterioration of moral standards, the “romanticism” of hooliganism which has 
gripped a certain portion of youth. The only method recommended by the Party’s 
central organ for combating such features is a special literature devoted to the 
question of Communist morals. This method would seem to be homeopathic and 
hardly guaranteeing a cure. 


Issue No. 9 is in direct contrast to the preceding number. From first to last 
it is devoted to the questions uppermost in the minds not only of Party members 
but also of the ordinary Soviet citizen: the struggle with the cult of the individual, 
the dethronement of Stalin and all the consequences of these actions. There seems 
little doubt that this issue was designed to prepare the way for the decree “On 
Overcoming the Cult of the Individual and its Consequences,” which was pub- 
lished on July 1, 1956. In order to prepare the reader for such a document the 
basic lines of this question were given in this number of Kommunist in the most 
variegated forms and on all possible planes. 

A most interesting editorial, entitled “On the Communist’s Ideology,” starts 
by demanding of the Party members self-sacrifices in all matters with which 
they must inevitably come into contact. Communists must have ideological 
convictions, complete adherence to principles, the ability to match word with 
deed and constant action. At the same time it is pointed out that there are persons 
in the Party who pay lip service to Communism but in practice do not support 
it at all. The expressions of this phenomenon are quite interesting. An example 
is the attempts of some directors of enterprises to adopt low production targets 
so that they could be easily overfulfilled. It is pointed out that in the scientific 
sphere workers who inadmissibly belong to the ranks of the unorthodox thinkers 
have not yet been weeded out. There are also persons who, the article states, are 
trying to cover up mistakes they have made and are compromising with theit 
consciences in an effort to avoid responsibility. Ever greater shortcomings ate 
given in this article showing the lack of ideology among Communists: “There 
are also instances of views alien to Marxism-Leninism being expressed in the 
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presence of a Party member and of the measures [taken by] the Soviet state being 
described in a slanderous fashion while [the Party member] listens and remains 
silent.” 

There are also examples of anti-Party speeches being made in Party organi- 
zations. In many cases, as the editorial puts it, there was an anti-Party atmosphere. 
As a result, “the interests of the Party... from time to time are being sacrified 
to demagogues and corrupt elements.” 

These alarm signals are very revealing. They show that there is a crisis in 
Communist ideology, accompanied by the disaffection of a portion of the Party 
membership. As the Soviet leaders themselves admit, and this article too has 
all the earmarks of an admission, the crisis has taken a fairly acute turn. This can 
be seen from the mere fact that the editors of Kommunist are speaking of the 
political immaturity of persons advocating a revision of the Communist Party’s 
policy toward literature and art and the rejection of the struggle for a Communist 
ideology in art. The article stresses: 

Certain Party organizations have completely moved away from the propagan- 
dizing of materialistic philosophy and are not helping persons held prisoner by reli- 
gious conceptions to free themselves from them. Worse than that, certain Commu- 
nists are falling under the influence of pernicious traditions. 


The editorial also deals with the present campaign against the cult of the 
individual. It seems that all the mistakes mentioned above are inherent in those 
Communists who do not share completely the opinion of the collective leadership 
on the dethronement of Stalin and the struggle with the evils of his policy. In 
this respect it is not coincidence that Lenin’s sharp attack on Stalin at the be- 
ginning of the twenties is quoted: “To the project put forward by J. V. Stalin 
of ‘autonomization,’ which envisaged the inclusion of the Soviet republics in the 
USSR as autonomous units, Lenin counterproposed the idea of the unitication 
of equal republics.” 

The thesis that duty to the Party obliges Communists to adhere to Lenin’s 
principles in everything is obviously closely connected with the question of 
removing Stalin from his pedestal. Those who do not share the views of Khrush- 
chev and Bulganin on the new campaign are included among those lacking ideals. 

Immediately after this editorial comes a number of previously unpublished 
Lenin papers. This is a strong, direct attack on the former dictator, and one of 
the best ways of achieving his dethronement. In the preface to this collection 
of documents released by the Institute of Marxism-Leninism of the Party Cen- 
tral Committee Stalin is mentioned several times. He is described as having 
considerable failings: coarseness, capriciousness and no sense of loyalty. It is 
stressed that these negative features in Stalin’s make-up evoked a sharp protest 
from Lenin, and that as a result of these idiosyncracies Stalin committed important 
theoretical mistakes, particularly in adopting a compromising attitude toward 
gteat-power chauvinism. 

The documents are of great interest, although they cannot be called com- 
pletely unexpected. In 1927, when Trotsky was in exile in Alma-Ata, his followers 
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surreptitiously disseminated these documents, which even at that time re- 
ceived a certain amount of publicity in the Soviet Union. The most important 
section of them is probably Lenin’s remark on the nationality problem. He 
stated: “That Georgian, who scornfully handles this side of the question and 
scornfully throws out the accusation of ‘social-nationalism,’ when he himself 
is not only a real and true ‘social-national’ but also a rude, great-Russian Der- 
xhimorda, that Georgian, in essence, is destroying the interests of proletarian 
class solidarity.” 

The article by First Secretary of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Czechoslovakia A. Novotny also has a direct connection with the ma- 
terial already discussed. Entitled ““The Contemporary Position and Tasks of the 
Party,” it is in effect a recommended method by which the Communist parties 
of the satellite countries can combat the cult of the individual in their own lands. 
The leaders of these secondary parties are not mentioned by name, but mention 
is made of the struggle with the excessive centralism which flourished in the 
period during which the cult thrived. 

M. Domrachev’s “Intra-Party Democracy and an Increase in the Activities 
of Communists” is a continuation. The author, in covering such a broad problem 
as the continued realization of the principles of collective leadership, is really 
discussing the cult of the individual: “It is known, that [it] undermined intra- 
Party democracy, and crushed the activities of Communists, their independence 
of action and initiative.” As an example, the author states that at Party elections 
the person elected as leader was often opposed by all the members of the organi- 
zation concerned who were, however, obliged to submit to the demands of a 
higher Party echelon. 

The final article is a review of the first part of a commentary on Lenin’s works 
published at the beginning of the year. This volume contains much that hitherto 
had been secret and kept in the Central Committee’s files. It is likely that what has 
been published is only a small proportion of the documents that are in fact being 
suppressed. Only material connected with the downfall of Stalin has been chosen, 
that which underlines the exclusiveness «£ Lenin’s role and which therefore will 
be of use to the collective leadership in its present campaign. The review points 
to a number of defects which had been included in the first part. Clearly, the 
material entrusted to the Institute of Marxism-Leninism does not yet fully satisfy 
the collective leaders. A. Gaev 


Voprosy ekonomiki 
Organ of the Institute of Economics of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR 
Published monthly in Moscow. No. 3, 1956 
The March 1956 issue of Voprosy ekonomiki contains several important and 
interesting articles dealing with current economic problems, policies and theories. 
A somewhat tedious editorial entitled “Under the Banner of Marxism- 
Leninism” develops and popularizes Khrushchev’s introductory report to the 


1 An uncouth, insolent policeman in Gogol’s play The Inspector-General. 
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Twentieth Party Congress. The article also reveals certain aspects of a new 
ideological line, stating with an air of revelation that “military state monopoly 
capitalism ... is a step in the socialization of production and the completion of 
the material preparation for socialism...” This formula is obviously copied 
from Bukharin. 


The editorial also criticizes the theory, accepted until recently, of the economic 
stagnation of comtemporary capitalism. It recognizes that capitalist economies 
may continue to grow, but maintains that a world-wide capitalist crisis and 
depression is historically inevitable. The article also accepts the Titoist idea that 
the transition from capitalism to socialism “will take different forms in different 
countries and will develop at different zates. Every nation will produce its own 
form of democracy, its own particular form of the dictatorship of the proletariat.” 
The path of insurrection and civil war is not necessary in all countries; a peaceful 
transition to socialism is possible but the movement must be headed by Com- 
munists, not by the reformists. 


On Soviet internal economic policies the editorial maintains that for the 
USSR “‘it is quite possible in a historically short time” to win the economic race 
with capitalism. The basic task of the Sixth Five-Year Plan is declared to be the 
following: through the priority of heavy industry to achieve a rapid growth in 
agriculture and consequently to raise the living standard of the population. To 
this end, capital investment in the economy during 1956-60 will be 900 billion 
rubles, of which over 600 billion will go to industry and 120 billion to agriculture. 


An article of some interest is “Economic Competition Between Socialism and 
Capitalism” by V. Alkhimov and Ya. Kotkovsky. The authors declare that such 


competition is the “basic form of coexistence” between the USSR and the West. 
They maintain that “military competition is the only alternative.” The authors 
do not admit any other possibility, such as coexistence without competition. 
They estimate that the Soviet block embraces about 25% of the earth’s area, 
35% of world population and about 30% of world industrial output. They 
present the following per capita output in the USSR as a percentage of American, 
British and French per capita consumption: 


——USA—— —England— ——France— 
1937 1955 1937 1955 1937 


26 35 38 57 
22 73 15 44 
Electricity 19 22 32 50 
Cotton Textiles ...... — 33 54 29 66 


Although the table is unusually frank for Soviet economic literature, it also 
illustrates the attempted distortion of facts frequently employed by Soviet 
statisticians. For example, the table compares Soviet output with Western con- 
sumption, so that Western countries’ exports of steel, coal and textiles are not 
accounted for in the comparison. Moreover, “cotton textiles” are not really 
representative because synthetics (nylon, rayon, etc.) are in much wider use in 
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the West than in the USSR. Nevertheless, the table is on the whole a very frank 
expression of the Soviet lag behind the West. 

Despite the USSR’s initial handicap, however, the authors are confident that 
she will win the race. To prove their point they cite the computed average annual 
rates of growth of gross industrial output in various countries. In 1930-55, they 
claim, the rate of growth in the USSR was 12.3%, the United States 3.3%, Great 
Britain 2.4% and France 0.9%. If the war years are excluded and the two periods 
1930-41 and 1946-55 combined then the comparison is even more favorable for 
the USSR. Then the figures are: USSR 18%, United States 2,8%, Great Britain 
3.5% and France 2.5%. The authors therefore conclude that the Soviet rate of 
growth is from five to seven times higher than that of the West. It should be 
noted, however, that although the authors have excluded the war years they 
have nevertheless included the abnormal 1946-50 reconstruction period. A more 
realistic comparison would have shown, for example, that whereas between 1950 
and 1955 the Soviet annual rate of growth was 12%, that of Western Germany 
was also 12%; that of France almost 7%, Austria almost 8%, Italy 8%, Greece 
almost 11% and of Japan as high as 13.5% (See the United Nations Monti/) 
Bulletin of Statistics, January 1956, p. 20 et seg.) Consequently, although the Soviet 
rate of growth is large it is not as large as the authors of the article maintain. 

Among other interesting comparisons, there is one of the productivity of 
industrial labor. The writers claim that although Soviet productivity today is 
40% of United States labor productivity it is 15°, higher than productivity in 
Great Britain. The authors express their confidence, however, that with the aid 
of rapid mechanization and automation the USSR will catch up with America. 

M. Sakov’s “Prime Costs As an Economic Category of Socialism” justly 
censures the views of many Soviet economists who consider costs to be an 
accounting concept rather than a genuine economic category. His views seem 
to be a remarkable return to classical economics and an abandonment of the 
formalistic theories which frequently went so far as to deny completely the 
existence of the category of value in the Soviet economy. Sakov states that prime 
costs (sebestoimost) are a “part of the value of the product,” the value being a 
category of commodity production. He criticizes those Soviet economists who 
“deny the applicability of the category of value to the means of production” made 
by Soviet industry. The author seems to imply that in his opinion the means of 
production are commodities, although this diverges sharply from accepted theory 
in the Soviet Union. 

The contents of T. Koval’s “Socialist Agriculture in the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan” are rather hazy. The article mostly repeats the data given in the text of the 
Plan, but it does provide some interesting statistics for 1955. There were in the 
USSR at that time 87,000 collective farms (kolkhozes), more than 9,000 MTS, 
and more than 5,000 state farms (sovkhozes). Agriculture possessed 1,439,000 
fifteen-horsepower units of tractor power, some 341,000 harvesters, and 465,000 
trucks. There were 7.1 tractors per hectare of arable land. The total area under 
all crops amounted to 185.8 million hectares, of which 126.4 million hectares 
were under grain crops. 
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The article is not very specific about the ways and means of achieving the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan goals in agriculture, although the following interesting 
points are made: (1) the newly-cultivated lands in the East are supposed to 
produce on the average not less than 35 million tons of grain annually (there is 
no indication that more new land is to be cultivated); (2) “the most important 
task of agriculture in the Sixth Five-Year Plan is the increase of yields” per unit 
of land; (3) without further increase in corn output livestock raising cannot 
expand; (4) to achieve the aims of the Plan, improved farming methods are 
essential; (3) to complete the Plan intensive economizing, the introduction of 
cost accounting as well as labor and capital savings on collective farms are essen- 
tial; (6) the number of head of livestock in the Soviet Union must be increased; 
(7) mechanization and electrification are to be more widely applied in agriculture, 
Western types of machinery being introduced on a wide scale (tractors on 
pneumatic tires, plows and seeders controlled by the tractor driver only); (8) in- 
dustrial crops are to be grown more extensively in the Ukraine and Central Asia. 


V. Zotov’s “The Problems of Developing Food Production” describes the 
state of the Soviet food industry in 1955 and its prospects for 1960. The article 
contains some interesting data. It claims that in 1946-55 the government invested 
more than 20 billion rubles in the food industry. The gross output of that industry 
in 1955 (probably in terms of prices that include the turnover tax) amounted to 
114 billion rubles, and in 1960 the gross output will be 175 billion rubles, the 
increase being 53%. This would give about 520 rubles’ worth of food per capita 
in 1955 and about 810 rubles’ worth in 1960. The author states, however, that 
the USSR “‘is still lagging behind some of the capitalist countries in food con- 
sumption per capita of population.” 

During the Sixth Five-Year Plan the food industry will increase the output 
of meat products, fish and fats, but there will be a very small increase in the output 
of bread, tobacco and alcohol. Labor apgpemepted in the industry is to increase 
in the five-year period by 47.3%, with a 3.9%, increase in the number of persons 
employed. The output per laborer in 1955 was 212,000 rubles’ worth of goods 
compared with 155,000 rubles in 1950. Automation is to be introduced to some 
extent during the Plan, wrapping and packing processes are to be improved 
considerably and the output of synthetics will increase. 


An article of considerable importance in the issue under review is V. Many- 
akin’s “Some Problems in the Statistics of Agricultural Yields.” The author deals 
with one of the most controversial problems of Soviet statistics, one long debated 
in various Western countries: the calculation of the total grain output and yield 
per unit of land. The article confirms the challenge to the reliability of Soviet 
statistics raised by Naum Jasny in the United States several years ago. Manyakin 
is the first Soviet author to admit openly the following astonishing facts: Until 
1933 the grain yields estimated and reported in the USSR were the actual harvest 
collected in the barn. Thus the total grain output claimed before that year was the 
actual amount available for consumption. From 1933 to 1935 there were two 
methods of estimating and reporting harvests in the USSR. One was the realistic 
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“barn yield” method (the actual harvest) and the other the “biological yield”, 
an estimated yield before harvesting which did not take account of harvesting and 
transportation losses. From 1935-37 the “normal economical yield” estimate was 
used. This was the estimated biological yield minus some allowance for harvesting 
losses. From 1937-53 only the biological yield estimate was used and reported. 
During the latter period, therefore, Soviet grain statistics had a substantial 
upward bias, over-estimating the amount of grain available by the amount of 
losses in harvesting and transportation. From 1954 to the present the Soviets have 
employed the dual method in use from 1933-35. 


Although Manyakin thus outlines the methods in use at various times he does 
not state which kind of yields were reported in Soviet official statistics for 
public consumption during the periods of dual estimates (in 1933-35 and from 
1954 to the present). It is, however, explicitly understood that only those esti- 
mates which were available could be used, and that consequently from 1935-36 
and 1937-53 the biological yield was published as the final official figure (excluding 
some theoretical losses which were allowed for 1933-35 only). 


Manyakin emphasizes that since 1954 the barn harvest has been computed 
by the Central Statistical Administration of the USSR, whereas the biological 
yield is presumabiy worked out by the Ministry of Agriculture. This would 
suggest that in the official reports of the Central Statistical Administration the 
actual harvests will be reported. 


Since 1952, however, the Central Statistical Administration of the USSR has 
published no data on the harvests at all. The only official estimate of grain output 
is that given in the form of an index, based on 1950, for the years 1950-55 in 
Khrushchev’s report to the Twentieth Party Congress. The present reviewer 
considers, in view of Manvakin’s article, that the index numbers for 195 4 and 1955 
in Khrushchev’s speech are those of the biological rather than the barn yield 
estimates. No data on the actual barn yield has been published in the USSR in any 
form as yet. 


V. Manyakin notes another interesting fact which has not yet been pointed 
out in the West. He states that the yields per hectare published in Soviet sources 
during the period of biological yield reporting (1937-53), and possibly in previous 
years, too, were estimated simply by dividing the total estimated yield by the 
area under crops in the spring. He adds that subsequent losses of sown area during 
spring and summer were not taken into account, and that consequently the 
reported yields on the root per hectare were somewhat underestimated. 


The issue under review also contains T. Khachaturov’s “The Economic 
Effectiveness of the Acceleration in Transportation,” A. Tushunov’s “The New 
Russian Materials of Marx on Agrarian Relations in Russia,” which is a review 
of Volume XIII of the Archives of Marx and Engels. V. Kollontai’s “Bourgeois 
Political Economy on the Problems of Economic Development of the Under- 
developed Countries” criticizes the works of such economists as R. Nurske, 
E, Staley, N. Buchanan, H. Ellis and R. Mikesell. 
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E. Khmelnitskaya, in “Some Features of the Economic Development of the 
Federal Republic of Germany,” maintains that the rapid industrial development 
is due to German laborers’ having the longest working day in Europe. The author 
expects the rate of growth to slow down considerably in the near future. Quite 
unexpectedly, the author denies the assertions of certain Soviet writers that 
West Germany is subjugated by American capital. 

Two other articles are rich in statistical data. One, by I. Semenov and N. 
Sokolova is entitled “The Construction of a Socialist Economy in the European 
Countries of People’s Democracy.” The other, a joint work, is called “The 
Economic Situation in Capitalist Countries in 1955” and gives some statistics 
on Western Europe and the United States. 


The final article in issue No. 3 is a report on the annual convention of the 
Economics, Philosophy and Law Department of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR. Among other things this report reveals that one reason for the lack of 
progress in Soviet economic science is “fear of expressing an opinion which 
differs from an existing one.” This is the real plight of all branches of Soviet 


science. 


Vsevolod Holubnychy 





Publications of the Institute for 
the Study of the USSR: 


SOWJETSTUDIEN. No. 1, July 1956, 214pp. 
(In German). 


In July 1956, the Institute for the Study of the 
USSR published the first number of its German- 
language Somjetstudien. 


The first issue of Somjetstudien contains five 
articles on current Soviet affairs, six articles on 
history and two on literature. 


The introduction defines the purpose of 
Somjetstudien and expresses the wish to establish 
closer contact with German scientists and research- 
ers as well as with the German public. The 
Institute feels that its work should be of special 
interest to the German public, since Germany’s 
political development depends to a larger degree 
on its relations with the USSR than any nation 
of the free world. 


The contributors to the first issue are: Franz 
Borkenau, A. Poplujko, L. Dudin, Nikolai Galay, 
Mirza Bala, Vasil Dubrovsky, Konstantin Kande- 
laki, Edige Kirimal, Josef Mienski, Alexander 
Jurezenko, Bolko Freiherr von Richthofen, 
Stanislaw Stankevitch and Leonid Rzhevsky. 


UKRAINIAN REVIEW, No. 2, 1956, 116 pp. 
(In English). 

This issue begins with E. Glovinsky’s “Agri- 
culture in the Ukraine.” First the author considers 
the pre-Revolutionary years, then the period 
between the two worlds wars and last the post- 
World War II period. The author considers the 
various types of grain crops, their sown areas and 
devotes much space to postwar changes in the 
structure of agriculture. 


O. Arkhymovych, in his “Grain Crops in the 
Ukraine,” largely completes the picture given by 
the preceding author and details the location of 
the main grain crops in the territory of the Ukrain- 
ian SSR. 

In “The Food Situation in the USSR” N. 
Voronchuk illustrates his arguments with several 
statistical tables indicating that more than one 
half of the Soviet worker’s wages is spent on food. 
The author’s tables also indicate that the standard 
of living in the Soviet Union is lower than in the 
great majority of countries in the free world. 

M. Vasylyiv’s “The Soviet Economic and 
Social Order” may be divided into several sections, 
each dealing with a given aspect of the Soviet 
system. The author begins with the genesis of 
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the Soviet economic system, then considers the 
basic category of the Soviet economy—socialist 
accumulation—and concludes his work with an 
evaluation of the Soviet economic and social 
system as a whole. 


P. Kotovich’s “Contemporary Drama in the 
Ukrainian SSR” analyzes several plays by modern 
Soviet Ukrainian dramatists (Yu. Yanovsky, 
L. Smelyansky and A. Korneichuk) and concludes 
that Soviet drama, as well as Soviet literature, 
falsifies real life and history and depicts national 
psychology in a distorted way. 


V. Plyushch writes on “Medical Services in the 
USSR Teday (With Particular References to the 
Ukraine).” 

P. Lutarewytch’s “A Resistance Group of the 
Ukrainian Underground 1920-1926” deals with 
episodes in the struggle of the population with 
Communist military units. 


The issue ends with a bibliography section 
containing reviews of works recently issued on 
political questions and also lists the publications 
of the Institute for the Study of the USSR. 


. 


I.and N. LAZAREVICH, Public Education 
in the USSR: The Elementary and Secondary School 
Systems. Series Il (Mimeographed Editions), No. 
43, 166 pp. (In Russian). 


This work is based on recent Soviet sources. 
In their introduction the authors give a short 
account of the general situation in the Soviet 
school and then discuss Soviet school policy and 
its historical development. In the opening chap- 
ters the questions of general education and the 
elementary school are dealt with and an examina- 
tion made of the teaching cadres and their working 
and living conditions. 


The authors next treat secondary education and 
pay particular attention to subjects taught. The 
focal point of this section is the discussion of the 
polytechnization of the Soviet school. 


Next comes an account of the schools for work- 
ing and rural youth and of the so-called Chil- 
drens’ Homes, which also give a general edu- 
cational training. 

The book concludes with purely specialized 
research on school construction, equipment, the 
primacy of political aims over educational and of 
problems of the organization and inspection of 
Soviet schools. 
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M. L. LASHAURI, The Current Soviet Inter- 
pretation of the History of Georgia in the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries. Series 11 (Mimeographed 
Editions), No. 44, 56 pp. (In Russian). 


This work begins with a short account of the 
history of Russo-Georgian relations from the 
beginning of the Fifteenth Century, an outline 
of the earlier period being essential for the under- 
standing of later events. In the main section of the 
book, which deals with this century and the last 
in great detail, the author first of all subjects to 
analysis the Soviet interpretation of individual 
factors in Russo-Georgian relations such as the 
campaign of Peter the Great against Georgia, the 
reign of Heraclius II and the history of the union 
of Georgia with Russia. Much evidence is provided 
to show that this union was accompanied by ris- 
ings evoked by the Tsarist government’s policy 
of russification. 

Much attention is paid to the rising in Kakhetia 
in 1812, to the plot of the Georgian patriots in 
1832, and to the question of the falsification of the 
history of Georgia by Soviet historians. The 
years 1917-18, when the Georgian Mensheviks 
were struggling against the Bolsheviks, are treated 
particularly exhaustively. The book concludes 
with a short account of the characteristics of the 
Georgian Social-Democratic parties, the Socialist- 
Federalists and the National-Democrats. 


* 


V. HRYSHKO, Panslavism in Soviet Histori- 
ography and Politics. Series I1 (Mimeographed 
Editions), No. 46, 128 pp. (In Ukrainian). 


This work begins with an account of the essence 
of Panslavism and its position in the Slavophile 
teaching. The author discusses the works of the 
founders of the Slavophile movement and their 
followers, including M. M. Pogodin and K. Leon- 
tev. He next analyzes so-called Neoslavism which 
sprang up at the beginning of the present century, 
and then goes over to the Slavic complex in 
Bolshevik politics and science in the second half 
of the thirties. Many details are given of the 
changes in Soviet foreign policy, which swung 
toward a Slavic policy and Panslavism. Numerous 
examples are quoted of Soviet relations with 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and other 
Slavic countries. 

Particular attention is paid to the Panslavic 
trend of Soviet Slavic studies and historiography. 


A detailed bibliography is appended. 





CHRONICLE Of EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


July 1956 


1 First issue of a new newspaper Sovetskaya 
Rossiya published in Moscow. 

Report published of signature of agreement 
on cultural cooperation between the USSR 
and Poland. 

Report published on the conclusion of the 
fifth plenum of the All-Union Central Council 
of Trade Unions. 

Report published of reception in the Party 
Central Committee of French Communist 
Party delegation, 


2 Reception held in Moscow on the occasion 
of the graduation of foreign students from 
Moscow high schools. 

Delegation of Italian World War II partisans 
arrives in Moscow. 

Delegation of the American Red Cross 
leaves Moscow for home. 

Delegation of Austrian agricultural speci- 
alists arrives in Moscow. 

Group of Soviet scientists leaves for England 
to participate in conference on the physics of 
nuclear reactors. 

A. Gromyko arrives in New York to attend 
session of the UN Disarmament Commission. 

Soviet agricultural delegation headed by 
Minister of Agriculture of the USSR V. V. 
Matskevich arrives in London. 

Delegation of Cambodian statesmen arrives 
in Moscow. 

Prince Norodom Sihanuk of Cambodia 
visits Voroshilov. 

Shepilov returns to Moscow. 


French Communist Party delegation leaves 
Moscow for Paris. 

Soviet-Afghan agreement on air communi- 
cations between the USSR and Afghanistan 
ratified in Moscow. 


Decree of the Party Central Committee on the 
overcoming of the cult of the individual and 
its consequences published. 

Shepilov’s statement at press conference in 
Athens on the development of friendly rela- 
tions between the USSR and Greece published. 


Chinese government delegation headed by 
the Deputy Minister of Culture arrives in 
Moscow. 

Delegation of the “Switzerland—USSR 
Society” leaves Moscow for home. 

Agreement signed in Moscow on cooper- 
ation between the air rescue services of the 
Soviet Union, China and North Korea. 

Dag Hammerskjéld visits Soviet statesmen 
in Moscow. 

Bulganin receives Norodom Sihanuk. 

Khrushchev receives Sihanuk. 

Voroshilov receives Hammarskjéld. 
Communiqué on third session of the Soviet- 
Albanian commission for scientific and tech- 
nical cooperation published. 

Report published on Voroshilov’s forth- 
coming visit to Finland. 

Bulgarian Ambassador to the USSR L. 
Gerasimov arrives in Moscow. 

Bulganin receives Hammarskjéld. 

Shepilov receives Hammarskjéld. 


Agreement signed in Moscow on cultural 
cooperation between the USSR and China. 

Delegation of power specialists of the UN 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far 
East arrives in Moscow. 


North Korean government delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Shepilov receives Sihanuk. 

Conference on the development of dye 
production concludes in Moscow. 


Shepilov receives Gerasimov. 

Hammarskjéld leaves the USSR. 

Deputy Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters of the USSR V. A. Malyshev leaves Mos- 
cow for London. 

Group of Finnish agricultural specialists 
arrives in Moscow. 

Report published on talks between Soviet 
government representatives and Prince Noro- 
dom Sihanuk. 

Bulganin receives North Korean government 
delegation. 
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8 Joint communiqué on talks between Soviet 
government representatives and Sihanuk pub- 
lished. 

Telegram from Bulganin to the people of 
Mexico on the development of cultural links 
between Mexico and the Soviet Union pub- 
lished. 

9 Group of Soviet heavy-machine construction 
specialists arrives in New Delhi. 

Talks between Soviet and North Korean 
government delegations begin in Moscow. 

The Cambodian delegation leaves Moscow 
for home. 

Delegation of British metallurgists leaves 
Moscow for home. 

Delegation of the “Anglo-Soviet Friendship 
Society” arrives in Moscow. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
Ukrainian SSR ratifies conventions of the 
International Labor Organization on the abo- 
lition of forced labor in every form, the length 
of the working week and equal pay for men 
and women for equal work. 


10 The Supreme Soviet of the Belorussian SSR 


ratifies the International Labor Organization’s 
conventions. 

Group of Soviet Moslems leaves Moscow 
for Saudi Arabia to visit Mecca and Medina. 

Malyshev arrives in London. 

Eden receives Deputy of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR V. V. Matskevich in 
London. 

Talks held in Moscow between leaders of 
the Soviet government and the Shah of Iran. 

Leaders of the British Communist Party 
received in the Central Committee of the Soviet 
Communist Party. 

Eden receives Malyshev. 

Opening of Soviet trade representation in 
Egypt approved in Cairo. 

Eden’s note to Bulganin on the subject of 
reductions in armed forces published. 

The fifth session of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR, Fourth Convention, opens in 
Moscow. 

Report published of the commissions for 
foreign affairs of the Council of Nationalities 
and the Council of the Union of the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR on questions of the ban- 
ning of atomic and nuclear weapons. 
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Note from the Soviet government to the 
government of the United States on the vio- 
lation by American planes of Soviet air fron- 
tiers published. 

Italian Communist Party delegation received 
in the Central Committee of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party. 

Report published on Eden’s forthcoming 
visit to the USSR. 


12 Agreement on the organization of a unified 


institute for nuclear research of Communist 
bloc countries publi 

Draft law on state pensions published. 

Group of Viet Nam journalists arrives in 
Moscow. 

Group of Dutch journalists arrives in Mos- 
cow. 

Delegation of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR arrives in London. 

The Shah of Iran and Queen Soraya leave 
Moscow for home. 


13 British Minister of Foreign Affairs Selwyn 


Lloyd receives Matskevich. 

Joint Soviet-Korean communiqué on talks 
between the Soviet and North Korean gov- 
ernment delegations on the extension of 
cooperation between the two countries pub- 
lished. 

Statement by the Soviet Committee for the 
Defense of Peace on the abolition of atomic 
and nuclear weapons tests published. 

North Korean government delegation leaves 
Moscow for home. 


14 English church delegation arrives in Moscow. 


Voroshilov’s telegram to French President 
René Coty on strengthening cooperation 
between France and the USSR published. 


Report published of acceptance by Belgian 
Prime Minister van Acker and Foreign Minister 
P. A. Spaak of Soviet government invitation 
to visit the USSR. 


Announcement by Soviet government on 
European cooperation in the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy published. 

Letter from Soviet permanent representative 
to the United Nations A.A. Sobolev to 
chairman of the Security Council on the vio- 
lation of Soviet air territory by American 
aircraft published. 





15 Law on state pensions in the USSR published. 

TASS report published on forthcoming 
talks between Soviet and East German gov- 
ermments on questions of transport and 
industry. 


5 Fifth session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR, Fourth Convention, closes. 

Metropolitan of Tyre and Sidon arrives in 
Moscow. 

East German government delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Talks between the Soviet and East German 
government delegations open in Moscow. 

Soviet Communist Party delegation leaves 
Moscow for Paris to attend congress of the 
French Communist Party. 

Bulganin receives Grotewohl. 

Shepilov receives East German Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

? Head of the Orthodox Church in Czechoslo- 
vakia arrives in Moscow. 

Metropolitan of Beirut leaves Moscow for 
home. 

Laws connected with the transformation of 
the Karelo-Finnish SSR into the Karelian ASSR 
and on the inclusion of the latter in the RSFSR 
published. 

Address of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
to governments of all countries of the world 
on disarmament published. 

Statement of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR in connection with the address of the 
Japanese parliament on the question of the 
banning of nuclear weapons and the 'ces- 
sation of tests published. 


8 Soviet-Japanese talks on the normalization 
of relations between Japan and the USSR 
reopened. 
Results of talks between the Soviet and East 
German government delegations published. 
The East German government delegation 
leaves Moscow for home. 


Dutch military vessels visit Leningrad. 
Delegation of Italian World War II partisans 
leaves Moscow for home. 


Canadian Ambassador to the USSR David 
M. Johnson arrives in Moscow. 


20 Report published on the establishment of 


diplomatic relations between the USSR and 
Nepal. 

Decree of the Party Central Committee and 
the Council of Ministers of the USSR on 
increasing the production and state deliveries 
of fruit published. 

Nepalese parliamentary delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 


The Soviet Foreign Minister sends note to 
the British consul in Moscow on the fulfillment 
of the Geneva agreements on Viet Nam. 

Shepilov receives Johnson. 

Soviet government delegation arrives in 
Moscow from Warsaw. 

Report published of commencement of 
operations on the electrified section of the 
Black Sea railroad from Sukhumi to Gudauta. 

Three-day session of the presidium of the 
directorate of the Union of Soviet Writers 
closes after approving new Statute. 


23 Conference, attended by Khrushchev, Bel- 


yaev, Yasnov and Yurkin, of agricultural 
workers of oblasts, krais and autonomous 
republics of Siberia opens in Novosibirsk. 
International fur auction opens in Leningrad. 
Delegation of the “Tunisia-USSR Society” 
arrives in Moscow. 
Report published of Mikoyan’s two-day 
visit to Yugoslavia. 


24 Soviet ambassador to Egypt Kiselev announces 


the Soviet government’s continued pre- 
paredness to finance the Aswan dam project. 

Conference of Siberian agricultural workers 
concludes. 

Work begins on reconstruction of highway 
from Moscow to Kuibyshev, a distance of 
850 kilometers. 

Report published on recommencement of 
work on the reconstruction of Volga-Baltic 
waterway, the Mari system. 


25 Third session of the Fourth Convention of the 


Supreme Soviet of the Armenian SSR opens 
in Erevan. 


The Central Committee of the Komsomol 
adopts resolution to select and send 45,000 
Komsomol members and youths to the mines 
of the Donbass, the selection to be completed 
by September 15, 1956. 
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Dutch naval squadron leaves Leningrad for 
home. 

Soviet naval squadron leaves Holland for 
home. 

Report published that the construction of 
the second electrified railroad Perm—Kizel 
is to be completed by November 1956. 


Text of address of participants of the confer- 
ence of Siberian agricultural workers on the 
gathering of the harvest published. 

Current plenary session of the republic 
Council of Trade Unions opens in Kiev. 

Protocol signed between Soviet Union and 
China on supplementary trade exhibitions to 
be held in 1956. 

Report published of discovery near Stary 

Oskol in Belgorod Oblast of iron ore deposits 
capable of being worked by the open-cut 
method. 
Republic conference, attended by Khrushchev, 
Belyaev, Matskevich and Benediktov, of 
agricultural workers of the Kazakh SSR opens 
in Alma-Ata. 

Delegation of India cultural and art special- 
ists headed by Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Chanda arrives in Moscow. 

Third session of the Fourth Convention of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Belorussian SSR 
opens in Minsk. 

Third session of the Fourth Convention of 
the Supreme Soviet of the Moldavian SSR 
concludes in Kishinev. 

Deputy Chairman of the Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR Tarasov receives Johnson in 
connection with the latter’s presentation of 
credentials. 

Report published of signature of contract 
in Kabul between representatives of the all- 
union export and import society ““Tekhnoeks- 
port” and the Ministry of Social Works of 
Afghanistan on the construction of irrigational 
projects. 


28 The Council of Ministers of the USSR renounces 


in Iran’s favor Soviet rights in the Soviet- 
Iranian society “Kevir-Khurian,” founded to 
exploite oil fields in northern Iran. 


29 Japanese delegation headed by Foreign Minis- 
ter Shigemitsu arrives in Moscow for talks 
on the normalization of relations between the 
Soviet Union and Japan. 


30 Shepilov receives Shigemitsu. 


Shepilov receives Chanda. 
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Augmented plenum of the directorate of the 
Union of Soviet Architects opens in Moscow. 

Construction begins on the Belovo power 
station in the center of the Kuznets Basin. 

Soviet naval squadron leaves for Sweden 
and Norway. 

Zonal research institute of agriculture and 
livestock raising opens in Lwow. 


Report published that more than 200,000 
youths had left for the virgin lands to partici- 
pate in the harvest. 

Central sports stadium in Luzhniki, a suburb 
of Moscow, opened. 

Khrushchev and Ponomarenko hold in- 
formal talk with representatives of the Cana- 
dian Social-Democratic Party of the province 
of Alberta. 

Uruguayan parliamentary delegation arrives 
in Moscow. 

Chairman of the Council of the Union of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR Lobanov and 
Deputy Chairman of the Council of National- 
ities Komarov receive Uruguay delegation. 

Soviet-Japanese talks on the normalization 
of relations between the Soviet Union and 
Japan open in Moscow. 


Changes and Appointments 


The Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Belorussia releases N. S. Patolichev 
from his duties as First Secretary and Member 
of the Bureau of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of Belorussia in connection 
with his transfer to other duties. 

K. T. Mazurov elected First Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Belorussia. 

N. Ya. Avkhimovich released from his 
duties as Second Secretary of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Belo- 
russia in connection with his transfer to other 
duties. 

T. Ya. Kiselev elected Second Secretary of 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Belorussia. 

F. A. Surganov elected Secretary of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of Belorussia. 
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The Institute also publishes the VEsTNIK, a quarterly 


journal devoted to Soviet problems, as well as reviews and 


monographs in the various languages of the Soviet Union 
and the free world. Scholars interested in the Institute’s 


publications are invited to write to: 


Institute for the Study of the USSR 
Muenchen 37, Postfach 5, 


Germany 





